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PRIZE-AWARD POLICEMAN 





HO’S that talking? His picture was on the 

front page of the Chicago Tribune recently. 
Picked for honor among the vast force of that city. 
He is Lincoln Park policeman, Bernard Klinke. 
This time he won the Tribune’s award for out- 
standing courtesy which he gallantly showed to a 
World’s Fair visitor. 

“A uniform”’, he says, “‘helps a fellow perform 
at his best!’? Everyone who watches Scouts knows 
that’s true—and deep down inside them hundreds 
of thousands of Scouts know it too. 

Get yourself an Official Scout Uniform. You 
can, easily—without spending any money for it. 

You don’t have to sell a thing or do any solicit- 
ing of funds from your friends and relatives. 


GIVES A TIP TO SCOUTS 


Bernard Klinke. Lincoln Park 
(Chicago) policeman No. 229 


The plan is approved by Scout Headquarters. 
It is simple, easy, quick. 

It is working successfully for thousands of 
Scouts all over the country today. 

Use this plan. Get for your very own the com- 
plete Official Scout Uniform. Know the thrill of 
wearing it. You’ll very soon find out it does some- 
thing to you that money can’t buy. 

Mail this coupon to us today. We'll tell you how 
to get your complete uniform and other Scout 
equipment without cost. We'll also give you a 
special reward absolutely free. Get started, Scout. 
Fill out the coupon below. Mail it to us now. 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby— Chicago 









The Boy Scout Uniform 


Stands for character and makes for 
character. 
Serves as an identifying mark of the 
world’s largest ancalitery Service 
Organization. 
Stands for a high level of personal attain- 
ment. 
Plays significant part in developing 
leadership. 
Rennatilies preparedness for every serv- 
ice and every emergency. 
Stands for a world of adventure. 
Belongs to boys who, organizationally, 
are trained to do things well. 
Is the character uniform of coming 
Americans. 
In uniform the boy is not merely John 
Smith, but Scout John Smith and he un- 
derstands he must represent his organ- 
ization worthily. 

(By courtesy of the Boy Scouts of America.) 





et the ficial Scout Uniform without cost 
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Address: Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, Dept. BL-30, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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From 
sover to Cover 


JN THE July BOYS’ LIFE, we 

started to tell you a little about 
some of the artists and writers who help make the magazine what it is. We began with 
the Australian, Major Harry Burne, whose drawings you'll find illustrating Jack Allman’s 
story, Sinister Salvage, in this issue. 

This month we’ll take another artist who was born a British “Colonial,” although 
like Major Burne his many years in this country have since made him as good an 
American as any of us. You can see his illustrations by turning to Part Two of 
Vanishing Wings. His name is William Heaslip—although most of the people around 
the office here who know him at all well call him Bill. 

Unlike Major Burne, who is tall and rather thin, Bill Heaslip is short and sort of 
chubby—if you get what we mean. He has a round face that almost always looks, no 
matter how worried he may be, as if he’d just been having a wonderful time, that he 
can’t tell you about without grinning. He’s almost as bald as he was the day he was 
born in the wilds of Canada. That he admits himself. 

He earned money, in the town where he grew up, by delivering suits for a tailor. 
Later on, because he liked to draw, he was yay vray to become a lithographic artist 
at the splendid salary of fifty cents a week, with a fifty-cent raise every six months for 
the next five years! 

That arrangement was broken up when the War came along, and he joined the Royal 
Flying Corps. After the Armistice he came to New York with two big enthusiasms: Art 
and Aviation. He’s been combining the two ever since, drawing and painting more 
flying pictures than anything else. And if you want to take the trouble to look over 
any of his pictured airplanes, you'll find they’re right. He knows even the gadgets on 
almost every plane that’s built. 

Wait a minute! We almost forgot to say: He was a Scout for two years, and his 
brother was a Scoutmaster. 








No? much room left to talk about this issue of the magazine. But we can say this: 
In Medicine Sand, Sinister Salvage, The Grandstander, The Fire Test, and Mister 
Cromwell, we think we’re getting together some of the best short stories that you're likely 
to find bunched up in any one number of any one magazine, in a long time. We'd like 
to have as good a line-up as that for you in every issue of BOYS’ LIFE, but we think 
these particular stories make a hard bunch to beat, or even equal. 
Read ’em all, and see if you don’t agree with us. 


Then there are the articles. We think there’s a lot of good reading, as well as 
information, in Covering the World. And there’s a lot of dope about poisonous snakes 
that you ought to be posted on in Dr. Ditmars’ article. 
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WERE going to start you off on the football season with a Harold Sherman story, 
Fighting Eleven. It’s a two-parter. 

Imagine a football team with all the best players divided into two rival factions, if 
you want to get the idea. They just can’t get together. Instead of getting better, things 
get worse and worse. Finally—but that’s got to wait until you get clear into the second 
instalment. 


A FOOTBALL article, that’ll go along with Fighting Eleven in the October issue, is 
called Learning to Do Things Right on the Gridiron. You can judge whether or not 
it’s got sound advice in it, when we tell you that Arthur Grahame got it especially for 
you BOYS’ LIFE readers from Slip Madigan, coach of the famous team from St. Mary’s, 
in California, that travels all over the country to clean up colleges and universities ten 
times its size. 

Voices in the Night is the name of the next detective story in the series by William 
Heyliger. We've already promised it to you for October. 


HEN there’ll be the on ray of a series of West Point stories by Lieutenant Paschal 
Strong. The Plebe Nobody Knew is the name of the first one. 


ID you like Powder and Roundshot, the story of the Bonhomme Richard and 
the Serapis, in the July issue? There’ll be another John Murray Reynolds story in 
October: Swords Against Islam. 


How about Grissly Smith? Like him? He’s spent his whole life—and it’s already 
been a long one, for he was born in 1856—among the mountains and animals that 
he writes about. My First Bear is what he'll tell you about in next month’s issue. 
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Isn’t it a fact that you have neither the time nor the opportunity to read the books for your boys and girls and ry hi 
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A. Quality of every book is superb. Junior Guild books are © usually superior to regular editions, cost you on an average 


unsurpassed for beauty and durability of binding, strength one-third less than you would pay for the regular bookstore edi- 
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They could not comprehend that 





REA INGTON 
KHVYLER 


they were looking at the first written message ever contrived by man 


MEDICINE SAND 


AO was ashamed. He had 
been guilty of one of the 
worst delinquencies known 
to the Cave People. He 
had permitted the fire before the tiny 
cave at the. bend of the river where 
Og and Ru were camped to go out. By this 
neglect he had endangered the lives of his com- 
panions, as well as his own, for while they slumbered, 
the only protection the Cave People had against the 
great wolf pack, or prowling sabre-toothed tigers, or 
savage hyenas, was the lighted camp fire. So long as 
it burned before the cave, it held back the nocturnal 
killers. But as soon as it went out the animals lost 
both their fear and their respect for man nor did 
they hesitate to enter the caves, kill their occupants 
and drag them out to be devoured. So he who 
neglected the fire and allowed it to burn out in the 
night hours was guilty of a great crime, punishable 
+ a flogging at least, and death where the neglect 
was too flagrant and the results too serious. 
Keeping the fire was Tao’s duty. It was the only 
reason why Og and Ru had brought him along on 
this important journey. They had to have some one 
to guard their camp and keep the flames fed, for 
it was always harder to make a new fire than to 
keep an old one perpetually alive and ready to be 
fanned to flame at a moment’s notice. Tao had 
let it burn out. In the small hours of the morning 
some time, he had lapsed into a sound sleep instead 
of waking every so often to heap on fuel. The 
result was that when Og and Ru aroused them- 
selves at dawn the ashes were cold. Both the Big and 
Little Bowmen, as Og and Ru were known among 
the Cave People, were very angry. Tao received 
his flogging, sound cuffs and thumps with a stick, 
until he had crawled into the darkest corner of the 
little cave they occupied, and cowered there, whim- 
pering, more from shame than from pain, how- 
ever, 
As he crouched there he could hear Ru, as he broke 
a marrow-bone with his stone hammer and ate the 
contents, still berating him. 
“It is only good luck we are still alive instead 
of filling the bellies of a pair of hyenas. Tao is a 
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By Irving Crump 


should have brought him. 
Mark how. I have 


useless fool. We never 
He will be the death of us yet. 
spoken.” 

“He has suffered the penalty. He will be more 
careful next time,” said Og, as he tore the last 
shreds of partly cooked meat from a bone he was 
holding. 

“Not Tao. He is never careful. Always his 
thoughts are somewhere else, never on what he is 
doing. Always he is scratching on rocks or marking 
in the sand, or mumbling words that mean nothing. 
We should have brought a young hunter. Not this 
fool who can not draw a stout bow; a picture maker. 
What good is he in the forest? It is a wonder he 
has not been killed before this. Some day it will 
happen and we may lose our lives for it. Give me 
that bone yonder. There is still meat on it. This 
morning we leave him nothing. One who neglects 
his duty should not be left good things to eat that 
others have hunted for him.” 

Og may have felt sorry for the cowering boy 
within the cave, for as he wiped his greasy fingers 
on his tiger skin shirt he glanced toward the low 
cave entrance. But he said nothing when Ru 
devoured the last scrap of food. in camp. Nor did 
he say anything when Ru, getting up, shoved the 
handle of his stone hammer into the thong that 
girdled his bearskin shirt about his middle, and 
picking up his bow and quiver of arrows went to 
the cave door and called sharply: 

“Tf such a dreamer as you should starve to death 
it might be better for other people. Find your 
own food to-day and mind you have the fire burning 
when we come back.” Then turning, he stalked off 
into the forest. 

Og, slinging his quiver of arrows over his shoulder 
and looking to his bowstring, lingered a moment. 
Then, as Ru disappeared along the game trail up 
the river, he also stopped at the cave entrance. 


For a moment a strange emotion to 

which he was not accustomed 

moved him to feel sorry for the 

cowering boy in the cave, and he was 

on the point of saying something to 

cheer him. But finer feelings were 
not highly developed in the Cave People and so, 
instead of trying to mitigate the boy’s unhappiness, 
he merely called: 

“We will be gone until the sun starts to march 
downward. Mind you do not deserve a worse flog- 
ging when we get back.” Then he, too, moved off 
into the forest. 


OR a long time after they had gone Tao 

lingered inside the shallow cave. As the sun 
climbed high he came out and looked ruefully about. 
He was younger than Og and Ru by several years, 
but that difference in age did not entirely account 
for the fact that he was neither as big nor as strong 
as the Big, or even the Little, Bowman. His hair 
was long and straight and black and held back by 
a leather thong as was the hair of Og and Ru. But 
his face was not as rugged, his jaws were not as 
powerful, nor his eyes as deep-set and as cold and 
expressionless as those of his two companions. Nor 
were his hands as thick and as strong as theirs. 
Instead, they were inclined to be long and slender, 
with fingers that seemed to taper, whereas the 
fingers of his companions were short and stumpy. 
For the rest, he was like Og and Ru and the other 
Cave People. He wore a bearskin shirt girdled at 
his middle with a thong. His bare arms were cov- 
ered with coarse, curly hair as was his chest, his 
thighs and legs, and the backs of his hands. 

But he is quite unlike Og or Ru or any of the 
rest of the Cave People in temperament and inter- 
ests; so unlike them in fact that he was almost a 
tribal outcast, and but for the interest of Og and his 
parents, Ab and Nol, he might indeed have been one. 
He was not particularly interested in hunting. He 
appeared to be a weakling, almost a coward, seem- 
ing to avoid danger and preferring to stay around 
the village of the Cave People, doing little for his 
food and the place he occupied in the cave of his 
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family, save scratching queer designs on stone or in 
the sand, much to the disgust of the other cave 
dwellers 

Secretly, however, many of the Cave People had 
to admire his peculiar ability to make pictures. He 
could make lines and scratches on stone or in the 
sand do queer things. He could make-them take 
the shapes of a woolly rhinoceros, or a hairy mam 
moth, or a giant mastodon so that one could easily 
know what they were meant to be. He could make 
words obey him strangely too, and by twisting them 
about, he could make them into a song with a 
peculiar swing to it that frequently told a boastful 
story. People liked to hear him make up these 
stories about their own achievements as hunters, 
when they had time to sit around the fire and listen, 
which was not often. Life was too hard; too serious 
and full of difficulties to give them much leisure. 

But the seriousness of life and all its difficulties 
did not seem to bother Tao. He never hunted, 
rarely fished, and only when he was very hungry 
himself and the food in the family cave was all gone, 
did he dig for mussels in the shallows of the river. 
He preferred to sit in the sun, and think strange 
thoughts, or make scratches on stones, or form words 
into songs. Even his father and mother did not 
understand Tao, and such old men as Ting, the vil- 
lage wise man and chief, and Niu and Sul, old 
graybeards of the village council, shook their heads 
sympathetically, and told Ab, that it was an un- 
happy thing to be burdened with such an offspring. 
The young men, like Ru and Og, took little notice 
of him for their interests in hunting took them out 
into the forest where Tao rarely ventured, and they 
had little time to associate with him. Indeed some- 
times when they returned with the day’s kill and 
saw him mooning on the top of a great rock beyond 
the village apparently very idle, they laughed at 
him and called him lazy. 

But Og, the Big Bowman, as he was called among 
the Cave People, was more attracted to Tao than 
any of the other young men of the tribe of Cave 
People. It was strange to him to see what Tao 
could do with lines and words, and more than once 
he sought him out and talked with him, sometimes 
sitting there on the top of the big rock with him, 
where Tao had traced many pictures. As _ he 
watched Tao work or listened to him talk, he 
realized that the boy thought queer thoughts that 


never entered the minds of the other Cave People. 
His hands were strangely fitted to do things that 
the strong, stumpy hands of other Cave People 
could not do. In truth, when Og showed him how 
to chip a flint arrowhead, an art Og had only lately 
worked out for himself, Tao took a piece of flint 
and promptly made a much better one. So Og 
came to know him better and like him more than 
the rest of the Cave People did and when the Big 
and Little Bowmen ventured forth from the cave 
village to find a new source of salt for the Cave 
People, Og told Ru they would take Tao with them, 
as fire tender and cooker of food. 


4 quest of salt was an important venture. 
The supply that the Cave People had used for 
years had become exhausted. A certain salt lick on 
the side of a mountain had always provided them 
with this commodity. It crystallized on the rocks 
and coated the sand with a fine white frosting 
which was easily gathered. But with the change of 
seasons, a great landslide had buried the lick under 
tons of earth, nor did the water of the spring that 
flowed from the lick ever again work its way to 
the surface. 

This was a calamity. Salt was a_ necessity. 
Medicine sand they called it. It made their food 
palatable. They had to have it. So the village 
council, after long deliberation, selected Og and Ru, 
the Big and Little Bowmen, and considered the best 
of the village hunters, to fare forth and journey 
southward until they found another salt supply. It 
was an important mission and a dangerous venture 
for they would be traveling into places where Cave 
People had never gone. No one knew what strange 
animals, or what strange people they might encoun- 
ter. They would have to travel far and make many 
camps. They would have to have a camp keeper 
and a fire tender, and though Ru objected, Og in- 
sisted that Tao go along with them to tend their 
fires, and cook their food while they explored the 
country. 

It was a long and dangerous journey. They had 
been gone from the cave village two full moons 
now, and had traveled far to the southward explor- 
ing the country. They had set up a camp where 
they found a shallow cave at the bend of a strange 
river where it coursed along the foot of a ridge of 
great chains of mountains. It was likely country for 
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a salt spring and Og and Ru were searching daily 
for some source of supply for the Cave People. It 
was on this same quest that they had departed so 
sarly that morning, that Tao had allowed the fire 
to burn out. 

Tao’s first interest of course, after he came out 
of the shallow cave and found them gone, was to 
build the fire. This he did, hastily finding fuel and 
tinder and working with two flint fire stones until 
he got a flame which he swiftly fanned into a blaze, 
Then with the fire going, he thought of food. He 
knew that Og and Ru had not left him any. He did 
not expect them to after such an omission of duty, 
It was justice. He was in disgrace and did not 
deserve food. But good food was handy. He 
glanced toward the bend in the river. There were 
plenty mussels in the muddy shallows. Fortunately 
they were easy to obtain too, and as Tao waded into 
the river and felt the slime of the bottom ooz 
between his toes, while the water lapped his hairy 
legs, he resolved to glean enough shellfish not only 
to supply his own needs but to provide Og and Ru 
with some when they returned at sundown. 

So he dug industriously, washing the sand be- 
tween his fingers, and tossing the blackshelled 
bivalves up onto the bank. And so assiduously did 
he labor and so interested was he in acquiring a 
big store of food that he lost all track of time, and 
of his surroundings. The result was he did not hear 
a soft stirring in the bushes that lined the river 
bank and the nearly silent tread of feet on the sand 
bar behind him, nor was he conscious of the pres- 
ence of anyone in the vicinity of the camp until 
he straightened, and turned to toss a great handful 
of freshwater clams up onto the bank behind him. 

It was then that his quick eye caught a shadow 
across the sand. With a grunt of surprise he looked 
up to behold a startling figure watching him with 
an almost sinister stare. Tao had never seen this 
man before nor one just like him. He was short, 
dark, squatty looking, with great sloping shoulders, 
long arms, big hands and short sturdy legs terminat- 
ing in large feet, with long, almost prehensile toes. 
His body was covered with thin short brown hair; 
not the thick, coarse black curling hair of the Cave 
People. He wore only a loin cloth of jackal skin, 
not a full shirt of bear or tiger skin such as the 
Cave People wore. His head was small, round and 
peculiarly flat on top where his low forehead sloped 


Two sharp strumming sounds accompanied by fierce yells in voices that he knew told Tao rescue was near at hand 
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and abruptly backward. His brows were bushy, his 

ped eyes small, deep-set and far apart and his nose flat 
and broad. His jaws were strong and powerful, 
showing great yellow teeth between thin lips. He 
was not alone, either. As Tao glanced about he 
saw two, three, four more men of the same type, 
watching him from the brush that lined the river 
bank. Like the first, they all carried big war clubs, 
armed at the top with flat stones shaped to resemble 
the stone hatchets of the Cave People. 


HOUGH he had never seen these men before, 

Tao identified them at once. They were the 
people known as Flat Heads who dwelled far to 
the south of the Cave People, beyond the mountains. 
He had heard of them. Once Sud, an old man of 
the Cave People, had encountered them; indeed he 
had been captured by them and had miraculously 
escaped, and the stories he told of them had become 
legends among the Cave People. They were a 
savage, barbaric race, who knew nothing of the use 
of fire, did not know how to make many implements 
of stone, and who lived chiefly on fruits that were 
abundant in their country. When they ate meat at 
all, they ate it raw. 

As Tao looked into the small, savage eyes of the 
leader of the five Flat Heads, many stories that old 
Sud had told about them came back to him, and for 
a moment he went cold with fear, for he realized 
that he was helpless before them. All five men were 
bigger and stronger than he. Moreover they were 
between him and the cave where he had left his 
only weapons, a stone hammer and a flint knife. 
There was no way of escape for him save to plunge 
into the river and try to swim across. That would 
be folly for he realized that with one good throw 
of a stone or a war club, he might easily be killed 
before he had gone very far from shore. 

For a moment fear held him speechless and with- 
out an idea. But suddenly his wits seemed to come 
back to him. +Perhaps friendliness might appeal to 
them. He forced a smile and spread out his hands 
in welcome. 

“Do-ak!” he exclaimed, which was to say in the 
language of the Cave People, “Friend, welcome.” 

For answer, the Flat Head leader looked at him 
suspiciously, and his eyes narrowed more as Tao, 
putting on a bold front, waded out of the water and 
j up onto the sand close to the pile of mussels he had 
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tossed up onto the bank. To these he pointed. 

“Tf you are hungry, here is food,” he said. Then 
bending, he made to pick up a handful of the 
black shells. 

As he stooped, savage grunts caused him to 
straighten suddenly and step back, for the Flat 
Heads, to a man, had construed his movement as 
a threatening one. They did not know but what 
he was picking up these round, black things to 
throw, and a stone in any man’s hand was a danger- 
ous weapon. 

All five closed in on him swiftly with clubs raised 
menacingly. When he shrank back however, they 
paused and the leader looked down at the pile of 
mussels curiously. He picked one up, examined it, 
shook it to his ear as he would shake a bird’s egg 
to test it, then perceiving that it contained some- 
thing, he mashed it between his strong forefinger 
and thumb and as the contents dribbled down his 
fingers he licked the juice. 

Instantly a look of satisfaction came over his 
face accompanied by a pleased grunt. That was 
enough for the rest of the Flat Heads. He had dis- 
covered something good to eat. The other four 
seized handfuls of mussels and proceeded to crack 
the shells with their strong fingers, eagerly eating 
the contents. Their gusto suggested to Tao they 
had never seen nor tasted fresh-water clams before, 
a fact that puzzled him. He thought everyone had 
saten mussels. Nor could he understand why they 
devoured them raw when they were much more suc- 
culent roasted. He pointed to the fire and the 
mussels and asked curiously: 

“Why do you not roast them? 
that way.” 

The Flat Heads looked at him curiously. They 
did not understand. They looked at the fire. They 
did not understand it either. Tao picked up a hand- 
ful of mussels then and carrying them to the fire 
dropped them into the hot coals while the Flat 
Heads gathered around in a circle and squatting on 
their haunches, watched him and the mussels ex- 
pectantly. Tao waited until the heat opened the 
shells, then he scraped one out with a stick, picked 
up the steaming clam and handed it to the Flat 
Head leader who examined it a moment, then swal- 
lowed it. 

Roasting had made it much more tasty. A look 
of pleasure crossed his countenance and his hand 
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kin, A cold chill ran up Tao’s spine. It was a huge monitor lizard, one of the great flesh-eating reptiles 


darted out to seize another mussel from the coals. 
Before Tao could shout a warning, his fingers closed 
on one of the hot shells only to drop it again as he 
pulled back his hand with a howl of pain and danced 
round and round shaking his fingers and blowing 
on the scorched places. Tao did not laugh, though 
the incident struck him funny. The Flat Head 
leader and his followers were too much alarmed and 
too angry. Indeed while the leader still howled with 
pain, the other four glared at Tao and grasped their 
stone hatchets tighter. It was plain to the Cave 
boy that they thought he had had in some way been 
responsible for the injury to their leader. 

Tao made haste to explain by words and motions 
that the mussels could be dragged from the fire with 
a stick and if they waited long enough, they would 
cool. After a time, they understood and sat around 
patiently while he roasted and served them the whole 
pile of shellfish to the very last one. But Tao was 
not so generous that he did not contrive to get his 
portion of the feast and he was as well filled as any 
of the Flat Heads when the last one had disap- 
peared. 

Pleased and comfortable, the Flat Heads crouched 
on the ground and talked among themselves after 
the feast, and with the glances they gave Tao, the 
Cave boy, realized that they were talking about 
him: that they considered him their captive and 
that they intended to take him with them back to 
their country. 


HIS alarmed Tao. What was he to do? He 

was utterly helpless. He could not fight one of 
these dark giants, let alone five of them. If only Og 
and Ru were there. The Big and Little Bowmen, 
with their stout bows and their long deadly arrows 
would soon make short work of these big fellows. 
Tao glanced anxiously toward the forest and up 
among the limestone hills. But he realized that the 
chances of the return of the Bowmen in time to 
save him from the Flat Heads were small. They 
would be gone until after high noon anyway. By 
that time, the Flat Heads would have departed and 
taken him with them. Indeed they already showed 
signs of wanting to be on the move. Og and Ru 
would come back and find the fire out again and 
their camp deserted, nor would they know what had 
become of him. If he could only leave them word; 
some message. If he could (Continued on page 40) 









A STORY about diving opera- 
tions for a mysterious 
treasure. 


OUNG Barry Carter stood at the rail of the 
sturdy little diving tender and thoughtfully 
watched the feverish activity of the crew. 

The early morning sun bathed the scene 
in semi-tropical warmth. It danced on the tops of 
the long ground swells that rolled up in thin foam- 
crested ruffles on a desolate stretch of Florida’s coast, 
a scant mile away. It set off little flame-like high- 
lights in Barry’s red hair as he turned to the youth 
at his elbow. 

“There’s something phony about this whole deal, 
Carl,” he said. “This is no treasure hunt.” 

“What do you mean, Barry?” A puzzled expres- 
sion flashed across his companion’s excitement 
flushed face. 

For answer, Barry tossed an arm to take in the 
animated scene by the diving stage. Mr. Gill, a big 
man with a square, meatless face bellowed orders. 
The anchor chains roared through the hawse pipes. 
A diver broke out his rubberized suit with its big 
globular helmet. ‘The compressor that would supply 
him with air on the bottom, chug-chugged into a 
rnythmic purr. An eager, hard-faced crew jumped 
at the salty commands. 

“Look!” he said, “When Mr. Gill chartered this 
tug from Dad he said that he had an authentic map 
giving the location of an old Spanish treasure ship.” 

“Well, he just hooked something, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, but not a Spanish treasure ship in this loca- 
tion. This whole coast has been thoroughly pros- 
pected for sponges. Ten fathom of chain found 
bottom; someone would have located an old wreck 
at that shallow depth. Nope! This isn’t a treasure 
hunt, like Mr. Gill said.” 

“What do you think it is, then?” Carl was 
plaintly worried. 

Barry’s blue eyes squinted, thoughtfully. “Rum 
ship, perhaps,” he said. “We’re way off the regular 
steamer lanes over here. It just don’t look right.” 

“And wouldn’t your Dad be sore if they were 
using one of his boats for a booze deal?” 

“Ell say he would,” agreed Barry, emphatically. 
“Or for any other kind of crooked deal, and Pll bet 
anything that there’s something wrong here. Look 
at the facts! First, this Mr. Gill puts up a holler 
when Dad won't charter the tender without an 
owner's representative aboard. Something to do 
with the insurance. That's how we happen to be 
here.” 

“And a break for us,” 
hunts make good vacations.” 

“But, it didn’t make any hit with Mr. Gill. He 
hated like the dickens to have anyone besides his 
crew along, but he couldn’t get a diving outfit any 
place else. Then, in the second place, there’s his 
clause about us leaving the tender during actual 
recovery operations. And, third, he steams right 
down here and hooks the wreck with the first drag. 
Ancient maps aren’t that accurate. This boat under 
us is no old treasure ship. He knew it was here. 
There’s something rotten in Denmark, someplace.” 

“Does look funny,” agreed Carl. “Let’s ask Mr. 
Gill if we can stay aboard.” 

“Not a chance of him letting us,” scoffed Barry. 
“He was too insistent about that clause in the char- 
ter. You know, Dad and I talked about it at the 
time. We thought it was kind of funny, but you 


grinned Carl. “Treasure 
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know treasure seekers—always afraid their secret 
will be discovered. We decided that Mr. Gill was 
sort of off, kind of cuckoo, but Dad needed the 
money and—” 

“Soft pedal, Barry,” cautioned Carl. 
ing.” 


“He’s com- 


R. GILL rolled across the deck with his heavy 

shoulders hunched and his stubble covered jaw 
out-thrust. His close set black eyes were trained 
upon Barry’s face, and when he spoke he gestured 
angrily with a big hairy fist. 

“All right, you punks,” he said as he advanced, 
“Are you gonna lower away that small boat, or will 
I have to throw you into the drink to wake you 
up? Can't you see my diver’s ready for his first 
dip?’ 

Barry stiffened at the man’s tone. His long legs, 
clad in faded khaki, were braced wide, and his low 
sneaks seemed to grip at the hot deck. Around 
the low neck and through the large arm holes of his 
light undershirt, hard muscles could be seen to 
tighten under the heavy tan. Dime-sized freckles 
were erase dby the flush that rose to his cheeks. 

“IT know the terms of the charter, Mr. Gill,” he 
said, tensely. “There’s no need getting nasty about 
it. We were waiting for word from—” 

“None of your lip,” cut in Gill. “Get goin’.” 

For the count of five, Barry’s eyes bored into 
the squarish face. It wasn’t fear that made him 
turn on his heel and walk aft. It was training. As 
long as Mr. Gill had the tug under charter he was in 
complete authority. 
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Carl could see that his pal was seething, and he 
kept a discreet silence while they lowered the small 
boat from its davits. Barry slung a short Jacob's 
ladder over the side. “Hold everything a minute,” 
he said. “Vl be right back.” 

He ran forward and disappeared through the door 
of the cabin he and Carl occupied. In a couple of 
minutes he returned, and there was a bulge under 
the waistband of his trousers. He carried two long 
hanks of fishline with glittering spinners attached. 
They dropped down into the boat, cast off, and 
started rowing toward shore. 

“What vou got the gun for?” asked Carl in awed 
tones as they pulled out of hearing of those on the 
deck. 

“This?” Barry patted the bulge at his waist. 
“That’s not a gun—Dad’s binoculars. I’m going to 
try to find out just what this whole thing is about.” 

As they rowed they discussed Mr. Gill’s strange 
attitude. “If you ask me,” said Barry, “I'd say 
he was afraid we'd see something. If it was really 
lost treasure he’d have nothing to fear from us; nor 
if it was legitimate salvage, either.” 

“Maybe it’s booze like you said. Maybe he’s 
afraid of hijackers, or the revenue cutters,” sug- 
gested Carl. 

“That don’t fit into the picture, either.” Barry 
shook his head. “Nope, it’s something else. The 
whole bunch of them are up to something and I'll 
bet on it. Notice how they all call him Cap, just 
like they’d known him all their lives.” 

“Did he say who he was when he made the deal 
with your Dad?” 
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He fought like a lion, but a couple of husky 
guardsmen took care of that part of it 
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“No, just kind of grinned and said he was taking 
a flyer on a treasure hunt. Signed his name as John 
Gill to the papers. And there’s another funny thing. 
When he came aboard with his sea bag I saw the 
initials P. L. painted on it. Of course that don’t 
mean anything, but just the same I’m suspicious of 
that bird.” 

When they were half way to shore Carl let out 
the two lines while Barry rowed along parallel to 
the coast at a slow trolling speed. 


} ALF an hour later Barry shipped his oars and 

reached for the binoculars. The exhaust of the 
winch was sending a white plume of steam into the 
sultry air and he knew that the diving stage was 
being hoisted up from the bottom. 

A moment later he set the glasses down on the 
thwart beside him. “Can’t make out anything,” he 
said in answer to Carl’s inquiry. “First I saw some- 
thing glitter and I thought it was the diver’s helmet, 
but when they hoisted the stage to the deck it 
looked empty. The diver’s still down.” 

“That knocks the rum ship angle, then,” said Carl. 
“If it was liquor piled on the stage you could have 
seen it.” 

“I wish we dared pull up closer,” mused Barry. 

Twice again before noon they saw the slatted plat- 
form drawn up and swung inboard, but Barry was 
still wondering what it was all about when three 

blasts of the whistle told them that the morning 
diving session was over. They pulled for the 
tender. 

When within about a hundred yards of the 
boat Barry called Carl’s attention to something 
floating on the surface. A glance at the tender’s 
rail showed them that the crew had gone to 
mess. They swung over and picked up what 





was obviously a part of a box—a container. 

The board measured about ten by twelve inches, 
was almost two inches thick, and had dove-tails 
cut into both ends. Part of a thin metal strip was 
attached near one edge, and over the end of it there 
clung a big gob of red sealing wax. 

There had been an address stenciled on it, but 
submersion in salt water had almost obliterated it. 
All they could make out was the letters S. A. down 
toward the lower right-hand corner. 

“This came up from the wreck below,” said Barry, 
hefting the board. “And it hasn’t been under water 
very long, either. Know what it came off of?” 

“Haven’t any idea,” said Carl. 

“Well, you can bet your last dime it’s part of one 
of those boxes they ship gold in,” explained Barry. 
“T’ve seen them before. Dad’s divers brought some 
up out of a wrecked liner once.” 

“Then it is treasure they’re after.” 

“Well, it’s gold, anyway. Funny, though, that 
piece of wood hasn’t even started to get water- 
logged.” 

A figure appeared at the rail of the tug, and Barry 
hurriedly stuck the board out of sight behind the 
water breaker and biscuit tin. They pulled up to 
the Jacob’s ladder and were relieved to see that their 
stop had not been observed. 

Before they climbed to the deck Barry told Car! 
to beat it straight for the mess, explaining that he 
would join him in a few minutes. “I want to take 
look around frst,” he said. 

As his pal disappeared through the narrow com- 
panionway amidships, Barry continued on toward 
the bow. Without stopping, his keen eyes took in 
everything. He saw the diver’s suit drying on the 
rack. He noticed that the shot-line leading down to 
the wreck was running off at a slant because the 
tug had yawed a little with the tide. 

He particularly remarked that the deck was wet 
where the section of rail had been removed to 
facilitate swinging the diving stage inboard, and he 
saw that many wet footprints led from that spot to 
the steps leading up to the wheelhouse and the two 
cabins abaft it. 

Without hesitating he mounted the steps to the 
short deck. He swung around to the port side and 
his tennis shoes were silent as he quickly approached 
the cabin occupied by Mr. Gill. 

The door was open and his first glimpse was that 
of a square face being stuffed with a half of boiled 
potato speared on the end of a knife. As his shadow 
fell across the sill there was the clatter of a granite- 
ware plate falling to the deck. The door was kicked 
violently shut in his face, but not before he had seen 
the neat pile of yellow bricks stacked against the 
bulkhead. Mr. Gill’s angry face filled the porthole. 

“What you want up here?” he growled, gulping 
at his mouthful of food. 

Barry let a disarming grin flick across his face. 
It would be better to let Mr. Gill think he hadn’t 
seen the pile of gold. 

“Just wanted to find out how late you were going 
to dive this afternoon,” he said. “Thought we might 
go ashore.” 

“Well, go ashore,” snapped Mr. Gill. “See if I 
care. Just keep away from this boat till you get 
three blasts. Be about five o’clock.” 

“Thanks,” said Barry. He dropped lightly down 
the steps and made his way to join Carl at mess. 

Everyone at the table seemed to be in very high 
spirits. There was much kidding back and forth, 
and the place was filled with gusts of coarse laughter. 
Barry saw Carl look a question at him, but he pre- 
tended to be busy with his plate. 

AT ONE o'clock sharp Mr. Gill again roughly 
ordered them to leave the boat. “We got work to 
do,” he said, “And we don’t want a couple of use- 
less kids under our feet.” 

“We'll pull ashore this time,” said Barry as they 
shoved away from the tug’s side. He waited till 
they were well on their way and then he told Carl 
what he had seen in Mr. Gill’s cabin. His pal’s 
eyes opened wide. 

“But that don’t prove anything crooked, does it?” 

“No, not exactly,” admitted Barry. “It shows, 
though, that there’s something funny about the 
deal. That box board proves that it isn’t old Spanish 
treasure like he said. What do you suppose he was 
lying about it for?” 

“Search me,” grunted Carl. “It’s all over my 
head.” 

“And did you hear what the diver said at the 
table? Doubted if they’d finish the job before late 
to-morrow. Gee, that cabin will be full of gold by 
that time. There’s thousands and thousands in 
there already.” (Continued on page 49) 
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“THERE’S A SNAKE!” 





Florida Diamond-back Rattlesnake. Largest of the poisonous snakes 
inhabiting the United States. Occurs in the Southeastern States 


E ARE climbing a steep slope through the woods toward a 

ledge. Through the trees we can see it looming like a 

wall. The time is late September and the area is southerly 

Massachusetts, although it looks like similar spots in any of 
the Northeastern States. Enough leaves have already fallen to make 
each step a rustling scuffle. The sumac and woodbine are turning red. 
Some of the leaves of wild grape are as yellow as lemon skin. My 
objective is a rattlesnake den, but the trip is not for the fun of 
adventure. I need the serpents for some laboratory experiments, and 
I never go to such places without a sobering thought of caution, coming 
from long experience. 

I am sure that the serpents coming in each year from a considerable 
area of surrounding country have congregated near the ledge crevices 
where they will later hibernate, and where they and their ancestors 
of many generations have returned each autumn. 

The young man with me has never been on a snake hunt. He has 
been very anxious to go, said he knew little about snakes, but was 
not afraid of them; had stood quietly and watched them. He has 
never seen a wild rattlesnake and is thrilled at the prospect. His 
progress, parallel to mine, is very apparent, as he scuffles through the 
leaves. He has been instructed to wear ordinary high shoes and 
leather puttees and keep his hands off the rocks in climbing. I specif- 
ically told him to bring a pair of rubbers. They are a wonderful help in 
autumn tramping in the woods, when leather soles become as slippery 
as glass, and one at times walks as if on a treadmill in going upgrade. 
Also, they are highly effective in preventing slips in climbing over rocks. 

My collecting outfit is simple. The idea is to get some rattlers and 
whatever else we can catch. How do we carry them—if we catch them? 
That is simple. All the transportation facilities are divided between 
us in the shape of two bags of material as strong, but much softer 
than canvas. These bags are three feet deep and 
two feet wide, when folded flat. Each has three Water Moccasin 
pieces of twine attached, equally distant, about (right)—a 
the top, the object of which I will later explain, oa He 
The bags are folded and dangle through our pe Bees 
belts. Each carries a forked stick, no longer ern States 
than a walking cane, and with very stubby 
fork, the prongs wide spread. The use of 
this forked stick, as we shall see, is dif- 
ferent from what the reader may sur- 
mise. In a pocket of my khaki shirt 
is a batch of nooses made of new 
fisheord. In the other pocket is a 
small pair of snub-end scissors. 
This lists everything relating to : 
capture and later carrying the a. 
specimens. One thing I might 44%_A%> 
mention—a safeguard. This Al’ “Siu ie 
is a small leather case, an  — <i 
old cartridge box, attached 
to the back of my belt. 

It contains several 
safety razor blades, a 
rubber ligature, roll 

of bandage, small ‘ 
suction bulb and 
two tubes of 4 
snake - bite 
serum. 

We are 
coming to 
the first 
outcrop- s, ears ne 
ping of Ae SeaDoo 




























A Northern Timber 
Rattlesnake just after 
being dislodged 
from a sheltering 
crevice 
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rock, but this is among trees, and shaded. While 
it is not a hundred yards from the ledge or den, 
I have never seen a snake of any kind at this spot. 
When they return to the ledges they seek the open 
places where the sun strikes in. Right ahead is a 
spot to be investigated—a rock I named some years 
ago “the scow”—a massive thing, looking as if a 
canal boat was two-thirds submerged on the slope. 
Its “bow” rests upon a stony surface and beneath 
it is a crevice into which I have run_ stripped 
saplings a good fifteen feet to where the cleft turns 
downward. The sunken part of the rock is 
margined with wild grape. The protruding portion 
of its “deck” is covered with Virginia creeper. I 
have always considered “the scow” to be a copper- 
head den. A few rattlers go in here too, but [ 
have never found copperheads at the main rattle- 
snake den on the ledge above. This is the particular 
interest about this place, there being two specific 
snake dens. 

“Now is the time to look sharp,” is my advice. 
“We won’t find them close to the crevices—it’s 
too early in the season for that; but they’re around 
here somewhere and at night 
shelter under these smaller 
rocks.” 

My thought is to look 
through the wild grape, where 
“the scow” appears to be sink- 
ing into the mountainside. 


T IS curious how you can 

look right at copperhead 
snakes and not see them, but 
I am doing that very thing: 
My eye is sweeping along the 
edge of the big rock. Ten feet 
in front of me is a circular 
object, like a cushion in 
shades of pinkish and darker 
brown, the tone of fallen 
leaves. This is a copperhead. 

“You’ve never seen a wild 
copperhead before. There’s 
one,” I remark. 

My companion’s angle of 
vision is different from mine. 

“There are two more,” is 
his excited whisper. “Right 
in front of you.” 

My eye has been sweeping 
the very spot he points out, 
but I haven’t seen these addi- 
tional snakes. Like the “fade- 
in” of a motion picture my 
eyes begin to sharply focus 
color tones among the leaves. 

“T can see four more,” is 
my, analysis. “One of them 
is not six feet from you.” 

My companion’s eye has 
swept these others and not 
detected them. My _ first 
glance had detected but one. 

This is no fault of careless 
survey. Nature has planned 
the copperhead’s pattern to 
be thus elusive. I have had 
persons with me in the woods 
and pointed out a copperhead 
almost at their feet. They 
have looked and looked, but 
could not make it out until 
the outlines happened to 
“dawn” on them. Once they had made out the outlines of 
the snake, they expressed astonishment at an object so 
undeniably characteristic of a coiled serpent, yet so readily 
passed by. A copperhead among dead leaves is a remark- 
able illustration of protective resemblance. The snake 
knows this, hence the quiet attitude of most copperheads 
and their lack of inclination to strike or bite, unless touched 
or stepped on. At the same time, the hazard may be sur- 
mised, particularly if a person in climbing over banks, ledgy 
places or stone walls is inclined to use the hands. 

The poisonous reptiles before us are lying motionless with 
the idea of avoiding attention. The spot is a difficult one 
to work in. Three of the snakes are within quick gliding 
distance of the crevice beneath the rock—and they are aware 
of that avenue of escape. The others are close to where 
the wild grape forms an impenetrable tangle of stems. This 
is where they can go. Here, for the experienced snake 
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Coral Snake of the Southeastern States—A New World ally of the cobra and with a similar poison. It differs from other snakes 


hunter, is a sporting situation. The serpents must be 
captured one by one, with an endeavor not to 
frighten the others. Once a copperhead is frightened, 
and escape is open, it glides as rapidly as water 
flowing downhill. How many will we get? 

I anticipate we will capture more of these snakes 
than someone darting in among them to destroy 
them. My decision is to cut a long switch. On 
this I fasten a fish cord noose. Then, walking back 
to the margin of the basking area I select a spot 
about a yard in diameter where the ground is fairly 
clear. This will be the patch where each serpent ts 
swung out for capture. The understanding is that 
as I get a snake out to this clear patch, my assistant 
is to place his forked stick over its body, as close 
to. the middle as possible. The fork is so short and 
stubby the reptile will be positively held down. A 
low bush in front of me acts as a sort of blind. One 
of the bags is made ready. 

Getting set, I am bothered by my binocular case 
swinging out from my hip. Slipping the strap over 
my head and rolling it around the case I lay it on 
the ground, to one side. 

The noosing stick is six feet long. The noose 
forms an opening an inch and a half in diameter and 
hangs from the stick by about three inches of cord. 
Iam working on the nearest snake, but it is difficult 
to see the head. Finally I locate the pointed snout, 
close to the center of the coil; but the head rests flat 
against the coil. I have to trail the noose in front 
of the pointed snout, then by jiggling it very gently, 
get it over the snout and under the head. 


HE snake’s tongue is flashing. The reptile is not 

frightened, but bothered by the string. It raises 
its head slightly and by manipulation of the stick 
I guide the noose along the neck several inches, then 
slowly pull the reptile toward me. If I suddenly 
tightened the noose the snake would thrash about 
and frighten the others. Its body slips forward 
through the noose, but it is still loosely encased 
about the middle when the reptile has been gently 
dragged as far as the bush. Then it is swung over 
the bush to the patch of bare ground. 

“Hold him down with your stick, but don’t hurt 
him,” I am cautioning. My young friend is very 
tense and anxious to do the proper thing. The 
serpent is out of the noose and gliding away. It 
takes several thrusts with the fork before the 
reptile is pinned down, when it turns and savagely 
bites the stick. 

Meanwhile I am tying one string of the bag to 
the bush and reopen the loop of the noose. 

There is now a chance 
to noose the serpent just 
behind the head, and to 
pull the noose tight. 

“Let him go,” are the 
orders. “Catch hold of 
those two loose strings on 
the bag and hold it open.” 

This opens the mouth 
of the bag in triangular 
form. Swinging the cop- 
perhead over and into it, 
I flip out my snub-end 
scissors, grasp the stick 
by the middle and cut 
the noose. The  cop- 
perhead falls into’ the 
bag and looking’ in at 
him I see the springy 
noose already loosened 
and the snake working out 
of it. The bag is too 
deep for the copperhead 
to escape up the sides. 

In this way we catch 
twomore. Returning to 
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of the U. S. in being slender and inoffensive in appearance 


the others, we find that one has gone. Another has 
started out of its coil and its head is among the vines. 
It cannot be noosed. The heads of the others are 
raised, tongues darting. There is no time to lose now. 

“Rush in on them. Hold down one of those two. 
I'll get the one going into the vines.” 

I hear gasps of excitement. My specimen is giv- 
ing me trouble. As we started directly toward the 
snakes, they simultaneously glided for cover. It is 
of no use to utilize the forked end of my stick. My 
only hope is to rake my specimen into a position 
where I can press the end of my stick across its 
head and seize it by the neck—right behind the 
head. I avoid doing this as much as possible with 
wild snakes. One reason is that there is seldom occa- 
sion for it, and the second, that a snake bite, with 
a long walk out of the woods, is a serious thing to 
consider. But I want that copperhead quickly, so 
I can go to my young friend’s assistance. I get my 
specimen as it comes through a gap in the vines. 

The second snake has been pinned down. 

“What happened to the other one?” is my query. 
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Copperhead Snake (below) 
of the Eastern United States 


“He slid into that hole,” is the reply. . 

“Hold yours for a minute. [ll drop this fellow 
into the bag.” 

Coming back to the forked captive I revert to my 
regular and safer procedure. Tying a noose at the 
end of my forked stick, the serpent is snared back 
of the head, held over the bag, and released by a 
snip of the snub-nosed scissors. 

Five copperheads out of seven and taken in a 
difficult place. And now the reader may have a 
question ready: Why didn’t I use the forked end 
of the stick when I found it necessary to grasp one 
of the snakes with my fingers? 

I am glad to answer that query, because there is 
a wrong and dangerous idea about forked sticks and 
poisonous snakes. 

If I had used that stick in pinning the snake’s 
neck to the ground, then grasped the reptile, and 
removed the stick, I would have been bitten. The 
stick would have uncovered enough of the neck— 
ahead of my fingers—to have permitted the supple 
reptile to have turned and used its fangs. 

A great wall of rock, stained green in patches 
with lichen growth, looms ahead. This is the next 
objective, the lurking place of dangerous game— 
rattlesnakes. It looks as if no snake could hang on 
in such a place. There is no indication that in ordi- 
nary travel such a spot should be avoided, except 
to go around it. 

But that wall is indented with two canyons; has 
big pockets facing the south and there are two 
levels. “Hold on!” is my sudden thought, “I’ve got 
to go back for my binoculars.” 

I stoop to get 
them, have hold of 
them, and have 
picked them up. 
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But at the instant of 
straightening, my eyes 
focus on a copperhead. 
Only a part of its body 
shows among the leaves; 
not a foot from the spot 
where my _ glasses have 
rested! Which goes to 
show that even the ex- 
perienced at this game can 
make a slip, and how 
necessary is constant 
vigilance, which should 
always be the uppermost 
thought in recennoitering 
these ledgy places. 

That wall ahead is like 
the face of many such 
ledges one sees in a passing 
glance from automobiles 
or railroad trains. From a 
distance there may be 
nothing more apparent 
than sheer rock on the 
(Concluded on page 44) 
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CLYDE JONES, who had been 

one of the cleverest quarter- 
backs, ablest tennis players, fast- 
est hundred-yard swimmers, in 
fact the most spectacular athlete 
that John Carson High had ever 
had, was through, finished. 


E STOOD in front of Doctor Kratz’s long 

desk. His arm hung limp. Doctor Kratz 

stood by the window staring down on 

Montross Street and the late afternoon 
light made a torch of his towny beard. He was 
frowning. 

“Well?” Clyde said sullenly. 

“Sit down.” 

But Clyde knew. He knew what Kratz was going 
to say. He supposed he should be pleased to be 
alive but he had never been one of the thankful 
kind. Except for that right arm, which hung so 
lifeless, his body was still sound enough. But the 
Clyde Jones who had been acclaimed by thousands, 
who had read his name in bold “caps” in the sport- 
ing page of every paper in the West, that Clyde 
Jones would never star again. It was awfully tough 
he told himself. For Clyde had loved the cheers, 
the crowd’s roar. He'd worked for it. A grand- 
stander, that’s what Clyde Jones had been. 

“I’m through, Jones,” said the doctor. “Every- 
thing that medicine can do for you it has done. 
Medicine’s only the half of it’—he hesitated— 
“maybe less, I don’t know. Now it depends on 
yourself.” 

The lecture annoyed Clyde as lectures always did. 

“Well, what do you expect me to do about it?” 

“Whip yourself into shape. You're not in good 
condition now. Find the will to heal that arm and 
heal it!” 

Clyde sat back and one of those bitter smiles 
played across his iace. “That's easy enough for you 
to say, Doctor. Be a little more explicit.” 

Doctor Kratz glared. 

“The thing which ails you, Jones, isn’t so much 
paralysis of the arm as an en- 
largement of the superiority. I 
don’t care what you do but 
I was going to suggest swim- 
ming.” 

At seven A.M. next morning 
Clyde turned off the alarm, 
slewed into trunks, sweatshirt, Me 
cords and trotted to the beach. 

He. had forgotten what sport 
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THE GRANDSTANDER 


By Malcolm Retss 


surf-bathing can be. A perfect morning, 
brilliant, fresh as salt. The sun misted 
his eyes as he swam out, slowly, getting 
the feel of his weak arm in water. The 
sea buoyed him up, he was even able 
to take choppy strokes with the arm. 
For the first time in months Clyde 
stopped thinking of the thing as a mem- 
ber. Once more it was an arm. 
Wading out, his body burned and 
throbbed from the action of the waves. 
“Well,” he decided, “I guess old Kratz 
knows what he’s 
talking about. Some- 
times.” 

The weeks went by 
and Clyde’s _ back- 
muscles and _ biceps 
strengthened. Twice 
each day he went to 
the beach. No one 
remarked upon this 
because no one, ex- 
cept his immediate 

family, were the least 
bit interested in what Clyde did. At 
school everybody was very, very kind 
but they all hated him like poison. He 
had been such a show-off, so wrapped 
in himself that he hadn’t a single 
friend. Team mates frankly detested 


him and made no bones about the fact. Only, now 


that he was practically a cripple, they did go out of 
their way to be cordial. 

At times Clyde had to grit 
his teeth when he recalled 
how each day brought some 
new little attention. In the 
hall little Jaffey, seeing him 


There was the muted churning of a perfectly timed crawl, six foot-flutters to the stroke 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT A. GRAEF 


struggling awkwardly with a pile of text-books, 
stopped to ask if he couldn’t carry them. So 
thoughtful! 

“Amazing,” reflected Clyde, “how boys and girls 
whom I’ve known all my life can hate me so.” 


S TIME passed the swimming strengthened 
Clyde. His arm grew stronger, though not so 
strong nor so manageable as it once had been. His 
crawl-stroke had changed somewhat to allow for 
that right-sided weakness. But he could swim all 
right! Once in the water he was pretty nearly the 
Clyde Jones of former days. He trained as a 
natural athlete of his type rarely trains. Into his 
mind began to flit visions of the big meet now only 
a couple of months off. He commenced to dream 
of that meet. 

“The good thing about a swimming meet,” he 
reminded himself, “is that it can be practically a 
one-man show. Let’s see—first the 440-yard swim. 
[ could take that. Then the 100-yard backstroke— 
a breathing period for Mr. Jones. After that the 
100-yard free style, another five points as usual. 
Then the breast stroke and the plunge, but I'll let 
the fat boys fight out the plunge,” he decided. 
“Another little triumph for the disabled in the 220. 
bo diving will give me a good rest before the 
relay. 

One afternoon Clyde got himself excused from 
study-period and dropped into the gym. office to 
see Swensen, the athletic instructor who coached the 
swimming team. 

“Howdy, Swence,” said Clyde, swinging his 
shoulders easily in his loose tweed jacket. 

“Uh-huh. How do you do,” said Swensen, inter- 
rogatively. 

“I guess you’re surprised to see me down here?” 

“Oh no.” And it was true. Nothing ever really 
surprised Swensen. 

Clyde leaned towards the coach. His voice was 
pitched low, confidential, and he had that manner 
of one bestowing high and rare favors. 

“Tell me, Swence, how would you like to show 
up early tomorrow morning at the Pompeian Baths 
and click me on a few laps?” 

“Your arm is all right?” 

“She'll do.” 

“Sure. I will come,” said Swensen, and Clyde 
could only wonder what the coach was thinking, for 
the ruddy face told him not a thing. 

At the door Clyde turned. “By the way, Swence, 

don’t forget the stopwatch. And listen,” 
a frown drew Clyde’s brows, “whatever 
you do don’t let this out. I don’t want 
it to get around school, see what I mean. 
What the fellows don’t know won't hurt 
them any.” 

Afterwards he was mighty glad he had 
told Swensen to keep quiet. 

Clyde Jones, in a dark green racing 
, suit that fitted his muscle-packed build 
: the way an umbrella case fits an umbrella, 

met Swensen inside the Pompeian Baths. 
“Shall we do a hundred first?” asked 
Clyde. 
“All right,” said Swensen, digging out 


the watch. 
\ Dragging the strip of matting over the 
pool’s lip, Clyde firmly folded his toes, 
let his body relax. 
“Any time.” 
Swensen looked at the watch. 
“Ready? Go!” 

Crack! as Clyde hit the water. 
Then the muted churning of a 
perfectly timed crawl, six foot- 
flutters to the stroke. The sound 
rumbled and echoed under the 
glass roof. 

Beside the tank an attendant 
stopped sweeping to lean on his 
brush and watch. Swensen stood 
with feet spread wide, face as 
expressionless as ever. Clyde 
reached the end of the fifty-yard 
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tank, eeled around, headed back, and Swensen raised 
the watch to his eyes. He did not look at the watch 
again until Clyde, dripping, lunged himself out at 
his feet. 

Well, how was it?” 

Swensen gave his head a jerk. 

“Tell me, can you do the 440?” 

“Of course,” said Clyde with inward amusement. 
Swence wasn’t handing out any bouquets to-day. 
“Give me about five minutes’ rest and [ll swim the 
Pacific if you like.” 


A CLYDE plowed off lap after lap of the 440 
the athletic instructor paced him along the 
squishy matting. He watched carefully. Finally 
Clyde passed the last mark. He gave a final kick, 
rolled on his side and allowed momentum to carry 
him to the tank’s end. 

“Well?” He stood up. 

Swensen dropped the watch into his pocket, and 
met Clyde’s eyes gravely. 

“Pretty good,” he said. “The trouble is, that arm 
of yours drags some in the middle of your stroke. 
It slows you down hard.” 

“Oh!” said Clyde, his lips still rigid from exertion. 
“Then I’m not so good?” 

The coach shook his head. “If we had a mile 
swim I'd enter you in a minute: the further you go 


the more you cut down your handicap because you're 
strong. But for the 440, it is no use.” 

“T see,” said Clyde. 

“The arm is much better, anyway,” said Swensen. 

“Much better,” said Clyde. He was watching the 
peculiar sight his pale, submerged legs made under 
the green water. 

“Well, I'll have to go,” Swensen said. “I have to 
go home and get my breakfast.” 

“Good-bye,” said Clyde. 

No one could ever guess what the smash-up of his 
swimming hopes cost Clyde. He had meant his 
come-back to be great and grand, the spectacular 
kind that keeps people talking for years—*Remem- 
ber the time Clyde Jones was out for so long with 
that bad arm? And then he came back and cleaned 
up just about every event in the meet!” That kind 
of talk. 

But the sea had been his undoing. He had 
thought he could go like a porpoise but gauging 
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one’s own speed in the water is a tricky business. 

Still, graduation was near; Clyde had that to be 
grateful for. Meanwhile his classmates continued 
to be awfully, awfully kind. They actually ap- 
pointed him chairman of the Senior Day Committee 
because, as Clyde reflected, they wanted to show 
him just how far kindness could go. 

One thing that must be said for Clyde—when he 
hit a job he hit with all his might and main. The 
day he accepted the nomination he decided that 
Senior Day, ’33, would stand out in the annals of 
John Carson High. 

With characteristic dispatch he took the matter 
out of the hands of his two fellow-committeemen. 

“Leave this to me, boys,” Clyde said, and smiled. 
“Leave everything to me.” 

McConnel and Reinold shrugged. 

“Well, if you say so.” 

Clyde went through stacks and stacks of old 
Annuals, reviewing the write-ups of previous Senior 
Days. From these he got an idea of what he didn’t 
want to do. After that he racked his brains to think 
up something new. Eventually 
the idea came to him—an excur- 
sion on the bay. They’d get 
hold of a boat, cruise across the 
north shore, spend the _ after- 
noon swimming, throw a big buf- 


Without warning 

the sea rushed from 

under Clyde, leav- 

ing him clawing, 
for a hold 


fet dinner, then finish with stunts and a moonlight 
dance. 


UNE 2nd came made to order, a glamorous 

earlysummer day. The excursion was slated for 
three sharp. Not a ripple marred the sea when the 
Lady Costa, as the old excursion steamer was called, 
put out from the dock where she had lain too long. 
The seniors were delighted with the boat, delighted 
with Clyde, delighted with everything. 

At four o'clock they cast anchor under the lee 
of the north shore, plunged overboard for a dip, 
then returned to the deck for a sunbath. Shortly 
after the Lady Costa raised anchor and continued 
cruising slowly out towards the heads. Hardly a 
stir on the water, though a faint haze had drifted 
down from the inland valleys to cool over the sea. 

Stars were beginning to show through the green 
twilight when, the noisy dinner over, Clyde took up 
a position on the upper deck to gaze paternally 

































down on the merry crowd aft. He decided it was 
about time to switch on the Chinese lanterns. 
Behind him the school jazz orchestra were unfolding 
camp chairs and getting out their instruments. Idly 
he turned to watch. The drummer grinned at him: 

“Swell party, Clyde.” 

Clyde smiled back. “Yep, swell party, Dan.” 

He really felt pleased with the way things had 
come off. They’d take this party away with them, 
he thought. 

Chancing to glance shorewards, Clyde noticed 
that the ship had swung around, was no longer 
moving towards the heads but back towards the 
city. “That will never do,” he decided. If they 
were to tie up at the dock while the dance was still 
in progress it would take half the fun out of it. 

Rousing himself, he went forward to the stubby, 
green-trimmed wheelhouse. The captain was a fat 
man with cigar ashes dribbled across a wide, serge 
front. 

“Say,” offered Clyde, fingering the maroon and 
silver committee ribbon in his buttonhole, “what 
are you doing—going around in circles?” 

“It’s been done,” said the captain, and went on 
puffing. 

“The people who rented . . . 

“Chartered,” corrected the captain. 

That made Clyde sore. “All right, chartered if 
you like. Anyway they promised that if the weather 
was good you'd take us around Point Vela and up 
the coast a ways.” 

The captain frowned. “They promised that?” 

“They certainly did.” 

“Mmm. I suppose it’s all right but I don’t like 
it much.” (Concluded on page 30) 
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VANISHING WINGS 


Begin the Story Here 


HE “SPECIAL” of the American 

Air Transport Company, carrying 
an important passenger bent on a 
secret mission, disappears in a storm 
as she wings from California above the 
San Fernando Valley toward Arizona. 
The passenger, a millionaire holding 
an option on a rich copper property, 
to elude the representative of a rival 
company, changes planes. The Special 
reaches its destination, safely, though 
overdue. Where is the other plane and 
its important passenger? A report is 
received at the Operations Office that 
an unknown plane has been sighted— 
but flying in the wrong direction! 


PART II 


T WAS almost noon. The Green Arrow stood 
on the dead line; Brad Jennings was near her, 
talking in a low tone to Toberman, the vice- 
president. Don Byrd was inspecting the tail 
assembly of the low-winged monoplane. The vice- 
president looked tired; he had not slept since the 
news had been received that the tri-motored plane 
piloted by Johnny Loring had not reached Douglas. 

“Tl wing eastward, cutting south of Phoenix,” 
Brad stated. “I’ve got plenty of gas and the emer- 
gency tank is filled. Tl ride her wide open—Don 
can use his eyes, too. We both know every bit of 
marking on Loring’s ship—the XF.7.” 

Toberman said grimly: “There are more than 
twenty planes searching the country around Moun- 
tainville and Bisbee. They haven’t found her.” 

Brad Jennings spoke quietly: “Johnny Loring 
may have got her down in some spot where she’d 
be hard to see. That’s rugged country in there.” 

Toberman muttered something Brad didn’t catch. 
Then he said bitterly: 

“IT don’t see why Elias Donnell changed ships— 
or why that tall man posed as Donnell. This will 
hurt the field terribly. If we can’t keep ships in 
the air—” 

The young pilot looked toward the mountains as 
Toberman broke off. The air was fairly clear but 
the clouds were low. It had stopped raining. There 
was a steady wind from the northeast. 


“Donnell must have had some reason—for switch- 
ing planes,’ Brad remarked grimly. “If we knew 
that reason—we might know something else.” 

Toberman narrowed his eyes. “What do you 
mean?” he asked. “We know enough. Loring failed 
for the second time. These wealthy men are eccen- 
tric. They get strange ideas. Perhaps he didn’t 
want to talk with those men who were with him. 
We don’t know about that. His ticket was in the 
name of Jones, anyway. The mistake was mine—I 
shouldn’t have let Loring take her off.” 

Brad said slowly, “We don’t know what hap- 
pened yet, Mr. Toberman. And there were four 
men aboard the XF.7 after she left Phoenix. Johnny 
and Sutton, the steward and Elias Donnell. If 
they’re down somewhere—-” 

The vice-president groaned. “Loring is through, 
that’s sure,” he breathed. “And I’m not responsible 
for anything that happens to you, Jennings, This is 
a man’s job—this search. If I could leave the field 
I would.” 

Don Byrd came over to Brad. “She’s set for the 
air,” he said. “The emergency kit and the food is 
aboard. I stowed away that rifle and your gun, 
I’ve got the day glasses.” 


RAD nodded. “We'll get going,” he said. “We 

want to get over Mountainville by dark. Tm 
going to wing northeast of that spot, if there’s 
time.” 

“That isn’t valley country,” Toberman reminded 
him. “It’s all mountain. You've got to have a 
landing spot.” 

“Pve flown over that country before,” said Brad. 
“To the south of Bisbee, along the border, there’s 
a valley with plenty of landing spots.” 

The vice-president made a gesture of impatience. 
“The tri-motor ship isn’t down there. If anyone 
finds that plane, it'll probably be Pilot Freedy.” 

Davidson stepped up and said: “Jim Bailey just 
had another radio from the Douglas field. Three 
ships have come back for more fuel. No trace of 
the Loring plane. And Elias Donnell’s secretary 
states that he does not know the reason the mil- 
lionaire changed ships. He was simply told to say 
nothing. Donnell wandered away from the group 
and a man named Salem acted as though he were 
the copper magnate.” 

Toberman shrugged. “Just an eccentric mil- 
lionaire. The tough spot is that Loring wasn’t able 
to get his plane through. I should have known 
better—” 
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“Sutton was co-pilot,’ Brad reminded him. “If 
anything happened—” 

“The pilot has charge, you know that, Jennings.’ 
Toberman impatiently interrupted. “You and your 
uncle have favored Loring from the beginning. The 
big thing is—he didn’t get through.” 

Brad slipped into the harness of his ’chute pack. 
His eyes met the vice-president’s squarely. 

“Perhaps the big thing is—why did Elias Donnell 
change planes?” he said significantly: then walked 
toward the front cockpit of the Green Arrow, 


5 


HE low-winged monoplane roared at two thou- 

sand feet over the semi-desert stretches of 
Arizona. California was behind, to the westward. 
Below there were slopes, sand-colored. Sage-brush 
and blue-grey clumps of mesquite dotted the earth. 
Phoenix was to the northward; Tucson to the west- 
ward. The ship with the long-shafted green arrow 
painted on her wings and fuselage was roaring 
toward Mule Mountain and the copper-mining town 
of Bisbee. 

Brad gave the ship left stick, banked her slightly 
to the northward. 

“We'll wing north—of Bisbee,” he shouted to 
Don. “Fly over Tombstone—go into the mountains 
from the north side. I want to get a look at Moun- 
tainville, from the air—if we can do it.” 

He glanced at the instruments mounted on the 
fire-wall ahead of him. The plane was doing one 
hundred and_ sixty-five miles an hour—she had 
power. The wind had shifted from the northeast 
to the north. They were edging into the breeze. 

Don Byrd’s voice reached him above the beat of 
the radial, four hundred and twenty-five horsepower 
engine. 

“Toberman is sure—Johnny Loring was to blame, 
Brad. He doesn’t think Donnell’s switching of ships 
means anything.” 

The pilot answered with his lips close to the com- 
municating-line tube. 

“I think he’s wrong. There was a reason for 
Donnell switching planes—and an important one.” 

“What— was it?” asked Don. 

The Green Arrow roared onward for almost five 
minutes before Brad pressed the buzzer that was a 
signal for Don to get an ear close to the tube in 
the rear cockpit. 

“I went down to the National Copper Company’s 
offices-—early this morning,” he said. “There were 
reporters there. Henry Allis was working the story 
—for the Examiner. I've flown him at the field, sev- 
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eral times. I told him Uncle Jake had wired Tober- 
man that it would be all right for me to get in on 
this search. And Henry knows what I think of 
Johnny Loring. He likes Johnny, too. I said I'd 
see that he got news from me—if he’d tell me any- 
thing he knew.” 

He heard Don Byrd whistle softly through the 
tube. Don said: 

“That was using—your head.” 

Brad stared over the side at the desert country 
below. Then he spoke through the tube again, fly- 
ing by sense and feel of the air. 

“Henry told me that Donnell was in a fight for 
some copper holdings, out around Bisbee. He didn’t 
know just where. The company officials wouldn’t 
talk, and Henry doesn’t think they know very much. 
But he says Donnell has always worked pretty much 
alone—on big deals. Something was coming off— 
and Donnell decided on a hurry-up trip. That’s 
why he used a plane.” 

“Well—supposing he did switch planes because 
he wanted to get over to Douglas alone. What 
happened next?” questioned Don. 

“Johnny got to Phoenix just fifteen minutes after 
Freedy winged the other plane south of that field. 
He got off all right, after dropping four passengers. 
They didn’t pick anyone up—to carry on to Douglas. 
The weather was getting bad. But Elias Donnell 
was aboard Loring’s ship. And I have a hunch that 
if he hadn’t been aboard—Johnny would have got 
through to Douglas before dark.” 

“You think someone learned that Donnell had 
switched ships?” asked Don. 


“T)\ONNELL must have been pretty worried— 

about something,” Brad shouted into the tube. 
“He changed planes. I asked Henry Allis about 
him being eccentric. Henry has interviewed him. 
He told me he wasn’t eccentric—he’s a business man. 
He’s hard—and a fighter.” 

He raised his head and banked the Green Arrow 
more to the northward as the mountain slopes drew 
near. The clouds were down to four thousand feet, 
he guessed. Several of the peak crests were hidden 
by them. He pulled back on the stick and climbed 
the ship mildly. 

The buzzer sounded again. Brad leaned down. 

Don Byrd said rapidly: “Remember this, Brad 
—he might have changed ships because of some 


business reason, and still it might have been the 
storm that beat Johnny Loring.” 

“Right,” Brad agreed. “Storms have beaten a lot 
of good pilots. But I don’t think this one beat 
Johnny, that’s all. There’s something strange about 
the flight.” 

“The thing to do is to find that ‘big girl,’ Brad,” 
said Don resolutely. 

“Now you're saying something!” the pilot agreed. 
“Get your head out in the prop wash—and keep it 
there!” 

He straightened in the cockpit, cut down the air 
speed of the speedy plane to one hundred and forty 
miles an hour. The first slopes of the mountains 
were below the wings of the little ship—weather 
stained, unpainted houses flashed below her 
suddenly, straggling on the side of a mountain in 
which a great cut had been made. A_narrow- 
gauge railway ran in the valley below the moun- 
tain. 

Brad shouted: “Copper town!” He leveled the 
plane off, banked her at sixty degrees, over the 
valley floor. 

Several roughly dressed men came out of a small 
shack and waved. Brad held the plane in the bank 
for several circles—then winged her eastward again, 
getting her into a climb. He kept his head out in 
the wash of wind from the whirling propeller, stared 
down at the mountain slopes. 

He was forced to wing northward as they ap- 


proached a mountain crest that was hidden by cloud. 


Halfway up the mountain side there was a town. 
Smoke rose from the mining works—the town was 
fairly large. As the ship roared to the northward 
he saw a low, long building. It had a slanted roof. 
On the roof large letters were painted. 

“Bisbee!” Brad shouted back to Don. 

” 
got to get northward! 

He banked almost directly north, leveled the plane 
off at four thousand feet. The clouds were less than 
eight hundred feet above the ship, he figured. They 
were dark and angry looking—wisps from the lower 
edges curled down raggedly. 

Staring westward, he tried to pick up the town 
of Tombstone, but he could not distinguish it. 
Behind the ship, beyond Bisbee, was Douglas. But 
it was still light. It would be light for several hours 
yet, even though the sun did not shine through the 
clouds. He did not want to wing the Green Arrow 
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toward Douglas until search during the day would 
be impossible. 

Don shouted. Brad turned his head, looked at 
his pal in the rear cockpit. Don was pointing north- 
ward and slightly to the west. He was pointing to 
a spot in the sky. 

Brad’s sharp eyes followed the direction of Don’s 
arm. 

“One of the—searching planes!” he called back. 


tT ship in the distance was flying fairly high. 
She looked like a single-engined cabin type. 
She was winging westward. Against the dark color 
of the clouds her wings stood out whitely. Brad 
shook his head slowly. He breathed to himself: 

“Mountainville reported they heard a tri-motor 
plane winging eastward, very low. They might 
easily be wrong—but I’m going to fly eastward to 
that town, if I can find it.” 

He banked the ship away from the course to the 
north, headed her eastward. The country below was 
getting more and more rugged. There was little 
growth on the slopes, mesquite, sagebrush, cacti. 
Where the slopes were bare the earth was a brown- 
red color. There were few towns. 

Brad Jennings dropped the ship to an altitude of 
two thousand feet. He was using his eyes steadily 
—staring over the right side of the fuselage. He 
saw that Don was looking over the left side. Every 
few miles he would swing the plane around in a wide, 
mild cirele—then pick up the easterly course. 

The ship flashed over another town built on the 
side of a mountain. It was a small one, and there 
were no humans about. Several of the shacks were 
battered down—the earth looked as though it had 
been soaked in a heavy rain a few hours before. 

“They got—the storm here!” Brad shouted. “Or 
else—that’s an abandoned mining town!” 

Brad wiped his goggle glass clear, circled the ship 
in an air spot a half mile beyond the mountainside 
town. 

“That couldn’t be—Mountainville,” he breathed 
to himself. “Not big enough—” 

“Brad!” Don’s voice sounded hoarsely above the 
drum of the radial engine. “Over there—to the 
northward! Looks like—wing sections!” 

Brad felt his heart pound as he tried to pick the 
spot toward which his pal was pointing. He got 
the Green Arrow winging (Continued on page 36) 
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OUNT ETNA was in eruption. The great 
volcano, a monster of death and destruc- 
tion, was rampant, surging, heaving, quiv- 
ering, booming, and belching forth into 

the blue Sicilian sky columns of flame and ashes, and 
billowing smoke until the sun was obscured by a 
sulphur yellow mist and a great pall over-draped the 
whole island. The fire mountain of the Mediter- 
ranean had awakened again. 

Once more from its yawning red-rimmed crater 
great rivers of molten lava were drooling over and 
running down the steep slope, inundating everything 
in a slowly moving red-hot mass that burned all 
before it to cinders. Down rocky heights it oozed. 
Plunging over precipitous ledges in fiery cascades, 
it wiped out trees and woodland patches on the 
mountainside. Scattered barns and insignificant 
peasant houses went up in puffs of 
smoke as the molten flow rolled sullenly 
over the remains and buried them for- 
ever. Down the slope it moved, irre- 
sistible, unchecked. 

It reached villages on the low slope, 
burning and burying the railroad first, 
submerging cars and stalled engines, wip- 
ing them out completely as iron and 
steel melted and fused by the heat be- 
came a part of the hot moving mass. It 
rolled onward into the paved streets 
with sinister, persistent sluggishness. 
Dammed back for a moment by brick 
walls or pretty white and pink stucco 
houses hastily deserted by the terror- 
stricken Sicilians, it piled up a hot 
crushing weight until suddenly walls 
caved in, roofs collapsed, foundations 
gave way and in a cloud of mortar ust 
the houses went down and were swal- 
lowed up too. 

The scene in the village was appalling. 
Men, women and children struggling 
along under all the possessions they 
could carry, leading goats, carrying children, or 
trundling carts heaped high with bedding and furni- 
ture, were moving out with more fear in their hearts 
than civilians quitting a town before an invading 
army. Cries of terror, shrieks and lamentations 
sounded above the thunderous roar of the eruption. 
Priests, their black cossacks gray with lava ash, 
their faces set and haggard and their eyes heavy, 
moved among the inhabitants, giving them sym- 
pathy, aid, and comfort where they could, but 
urging them ever onward out of town beyond reach 
of the sullen flood that slowly followed them. 

And yet in all this scene of wild panic with every 
one moving down the mountain, one man alone, 
staggering under the weight of nearly a hundred 
pounds of luggage, was moving up the mountain, 
against the stream of traffic, fighting his way 
through to get nearer the source of danger. Men 
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and women, amazed, stared at him, shouted to him, 
warned him to stop and turn back; to join them 
in their flight. Priests remonstrated with him and 
sought to detain him. But he shook his head 
grimly, threw off their restraining hands and moved 
forward into the town that was so fast being deserted 
at one end and laid waste at the other by the lava 
stream. 

He was moving into a deadly danger zone, but 
that seemed to mean nothing to him. He passed 
the slowest straggler. Even the bravest of the 
priests who lingered far behind their flock were 
lost in the whirling gray and yellow smoke pall be- 
hind him. He was fighting his way forward through 
deadly volcanic gases now. Just long enough he 
paused to don a gas mask, borrowed from an Italian 
army barracks, then he shouldered his strange 
wooden box and long gangling-legged tripod and 


A camera man snatches his pictures from 
the mouth of a blazing volcano (above) or where the fighting is heaviest you'll 
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pushed forward again. On he moved through de- 
serted streets. The pavement became hot under his 
feet. He could feel the heat through his gloved 
hands, but still he moved on toward the wall of 
slowly advancing lava, with its snaky jets of steam 
and smoke preceding it until he was well within the 
danger zone where houses were toppling before the 
advancing river of molten stone. 

Here, calm and unhurried, he paused and looked 
about through the smoke, noting the direction of 
the wind, and seeking a vantage point on some roof 
top or parapet, from which he could make a record 
of this destruction in celluloid for the American 
news reel company he represented. This man who 
so deliberately risked his life to invade the area that 
was being destroyed by the volcano was Bix 
Alberini, the first American reel hunter on the 
scene to record the eruption of the 
famous volcano. By using his wits and 
ingenuity he had obtained a fifteen- 
hour lead on the other camera men who 
represented both American and Euro- 
pean news reel companies, and he was 
there to score a scoop and send back 
pictures that the other camera men 


would miss. 
Vy ITH the first tremors of the vol- 
cano word had been flashed around 

the world by radio, telegraph and cable. 
Instantly all the news reel editors in the 
world had seen a chance for remarkable 
pictures of this great catastrophe that 
would make thousands of Sicilians home- 
less and destroy millions in property and 
possibly take a vast toll of human lives. 
They had lost no time in making the 
air and wires vibrate with messages to 
their representatives nearest the scene of 
disaster to hurry there for pictures. 

Doubtless word got to all the camera 
men within the same hour, but Alberini, 
who had scored a fifteen-hour lead on all the rest 
of them, had been more alert than his fellow reel 
hunters. As soon as he got the flash he seized his 
outfit, chartered the last airplane from Rome, 
across the Tyrrhenian Sea to Palermo, Sicily, and 
then boarded a train that would take him nearest 
to the erupting mountain. He got the last train 
through, and while his more cautious rivals were 
taking the slower but surer way by train from 
Rome to Messina he reached the scene of disaster 
so far in advance of them all that he was able to 
score a clean beat and finish his job before his rivals 
got started. As a result his company was able to 
distribute films of the disaster throughout the world 
nearly a whole day ahead of its most progressive 
competitor. 

On the scene while the voleano was at its worst, 
Alberini was able to make shots of the villagers 
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moving out, as well as distant views of the flaming 
crater and the scenes of misery, poverty, suffering 
and heroism the disaster was responsible for. Not 
satisfied with that, he decided that it would be a 
spectacular thing to photograph the destructive lava 
flow close up, as it laid waste to the village. That 
was why he grimly fought his way through the surg- 
ing mass of evacuating villagers, and ignored the 
warning of priests and police to reach the village 
that was being destroyed. That was why he risked 
death from poisonous gas fumes, crumbling build- 
ings, and, worst of all, burning lava, by pushing his 
way up the very street down which a great river of 
the molten flow was sluggishly moving. 

While buildings were crumbling, and while the 
Java was crawling down the street toward him, Bix, 
with gas mask enveloping his head, sought the 
eminence of the roof of a building more substantial 
looking than most of the others. There, with gases, 
smoke and steam swirling around him, he set up his 
camera and began taking pictures. 

Shot after shot he made of the hot moving mass 
as trickles of it began to flow down the street in 
front of him, while the heat became so intense that 
his clothes were smoking. It was the heat that 
finally drove him from his first vantage point. It 
became unbearable. He quit the roof for another one 
down the street and in a few minutes he took pic- 
tures of the collapse and obliteration of the house 
he had been standing on. In slow retreat the heat 
drove him backward through the town, and grudg- 
ingly he gave ground but not until he had made 
record in thousands of feet of film of all the terrible 
details of the disaster. While churches were crum- 
bling and going to pieces, while monuments in the 
public square were being overturned and submerged, 
while houses, stores and the school were destroyed, 
he kept the lens of his camera on the scene and 
continued cranking. Not until his stock of film was 
exhausted did Bix Alberini quit the area of disaster, 
retreating down the road far in the ruck of the 
refugees. 

For his company, and for the credit that came 
to him of being the first man to record the disaster, 
Bix Alberini risked his life not once but a score of 
times during the hectic hours he was making his 
pictures. It was a conspicuous achievement that 
brought the applause of news reel camera men all 
over the country. But though this applause pleased 
him, it was not for this that he fought his way 
against the press of refugees and disregarded the 
protests of the priests and the police to reach the 
very centre of the disaster. He thought of achieve- 
ment, to be sure, but beyond that he thought of the 
code of the reel hunters. Like the actor who, sick 
or well, troubled or happy, lives up to the slogan 
that “the show must go on,” so the camera 
men of the news reel fraternity live up to 
their slogan that “the shots must be made” 
in spite of hardship or danger. 

It was that idea alone that spurred him 
into the threatened area; that made him 
endure hardships, and risk his life. The pic- 
tures must be made at any risk. He would 
have felt that he had fallen down on his job 
had he not got the best pictures possible of 


There is no place the news reel hunters 


the disaster regardless of personal hardships, or had 
he not, getting the jump on his competitors, scooped 
the field and produced the first and best pictures 
of all that happened there in that hot corner of the 
island of Sicily. 

Hardships, privations, danger, even death, face 
the news reel hunters in the daily pursuit of his 
calling. In all the fields of work-a-day perils, in 
industry, on the high seas and under it, and in 
every walk of life, the camera man’s occupation is 
the most hazardous and fraught with the most dan- 
ger. Yet little is said, or even thought, of him as 
the audiences throughout the world are thrilled by 
the reflection of those strips of celluloid when they 


‘are flashed on the silver screen which he has risked 


so much to get. 

Indeed the war correspondent who boasts that 
his is the most dangerous calling must give way 
to the news reel hunter of today, for in truth the 
duties of a war correspondent are only a part of the 
camera man’s work. 


ET a revolution break out in Mexico, China, or 

4 wherever, and instantly camera men are dis- 
patched to the scene of trouble. There they not 
only have to run the risk of death by shells or bul- 
lets but they have also to chance the displeasure of 
one or both combating parties. Besides being a 
camera man the reel hunter must needs be a diplo- 
mat to arrange to get into the front line with one 
army or the other or gain a vantage point from 
which he can make his shots while others are being 
shot at. 

Not infrequently under such circumstances camera 
men get into a lot of trouble and are subjected to 
personal danger other than that faced on the field 
of battle. In a recent Central American revolution 
when news dispatches were coming out of the tropics 
of bloodshed, banditry, and other pleasant pas- 
times, Russ Lambert, a camera man, stationed in the 
Canal Zone, received instructions from his home 
office editor advising him to speed to the point of 
trouble and get some good pictures of the battles, 
banditry and sudden death that were taking place 
there. 

Lambert had no choice but to obey the instruc- 
tions. But he was not reluctant either. A young 
man of adventurous spirit, as most of the news reel 
hunters are, he packed his outfit, chartered an air- 
plane and flew southward to the nearest. large city, 
in control of the federal forces. 

As luck would have it he reached the town in 
question about the time the revolutionists swept 
down to attack it, and he was able to set up and 
make some shots of all sorts of mob scenes, plunder, 
and arson from the roof of the only hotel in the 
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town. But while he was 
grinding away enthu- 
siastically and reveling 
in the pictures he was 
getting, he suddenly 
became conscious of the 
fact that bullets were 
snarling uncomfortably 
close to him And when 
one spat against the leg 
of his tripod, ripped 
out a few splinters and 
went whining away so 
close to his head that 
(Concluded on page 38) 
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MISTER CROMWELL ®y Marvin L. DeVries 


ANNY CROMWELL could still 

grin. In spite of the motorcycle 
which writhed at his feet, in spite of 
the lump of clay which was poking a 
hole in his back, in spite of Sergeant 
Drubb’s sour look, in spite of strained 
nerves and complaining muscles, he 
could still grin. Grit his teeth and grin. 


IS shins felt like boards, slivered with an 
ax. His wrists throbbed painfully. The 
motorcycle at his feet let out a snort, and 
a wisp of smoke curled up from the hot 
The rear wheel backlashed, and warm rub- 
Slowly, 


motor. 
ber seared his ankle, tearing off the skin. 
painfully Danny got to his feet. 

“Well, well,” Sergeant Drubb exploded with biting 
scorn, “how about a loop-the-loop next, Mister 
Cromwell? And a fancy nose-dive at the end?” 

Danny muttered under his breath. His lips moved 
soundlessly, but he couldn’t even let the sergeant 
see that. How he hated the way the sergeant said 
“Mister” Cromwell—with a polite smirk at the end 





that made his blood boil! He glared across the 
meadow toward the State Police Barracks, then 
picked up the motorcycle, and brought it back to 
the starting point, where a number of recruits stood 
at Sergeant Drubb’s elbow, waiting their turn. 

“Ride it, Mister Cromwell,” the sergeant said, 
briefly. 

Sergeant Drubb was the author of a number of 
rules for the Training School for Recruits. One of 
them was that if a bike threw a recruit fifteen times 
he must mount it the sixteenth time, with bland 
indifference to his aching body, and bruised flesh, 
and ride it. It was the sergeant’s simple theory 
that in the course of the six weeks allotted for 
training, these stern measures either taught a 
recruit everything there was to know, or killed him 
outright, and it seemed to matter little to him what 
the final outcome might be. 

But it mattered a lot to Danny. He was deter- 
mined to conquer the snorting monster. He could 
scrub floors, dig dirt, paint limitless expanses of 
frame buildings, and all the rest. Why, then, 
couldn't he ride a motorcycle? His determined chin 
stuck out. His blue eyes glittered. He ran his hand 
through his straight, stubborn hair, and, once again, 
lifted his leg over the seat, threw in the clutch-shift, 
and let it out. The slippery tires tore at the lumpy 
ground. The bike jumped and jerked away. Some 
wild impulse made Danny’s hand turn the throttle 
further and further open, until the meadow-ground 
spun away behind him at a dizzy rate. With a grin 
of triumph he whizzed past the barrier. But some- 
how he couldn’t manage to stop. Buck-fever! He 
kept on going faster and faster. The wire fence 
came at him with terrible speed. His eyes focused 
on a certain mesh in the wire, which he knew was 
going to slip over his head and strangle him. It 
was like one of those weird movies of a locomotive 
plunging into a black tunnel. His hand turned fur- 
ther and further to the left. Speed! Speed! Speed! 
Sszzzzzt! Pfut! The rear end of the machine 
slewed around, the whole thing took bodily to the 
air, and with a resounding whack landed on its back 
with Danny under it. This time he didn’t get up. 
A faint prickle of consciousness ran through him, 
commanding him to get up, to try once again. But 
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a more insistent voice told him that he better just 
lie there and die. 

What seemed to him a moment later, but which 
was in fact a half hour, Sergeant Drubb’s voice was 
droning in his ears again. 

“Of all the addled kangaroos, he takes the prize. 
Do you s’pose he'll ever be any good to us again, 
doc?” 

“Nothing seriously wrong with him,” a_ voice 
answered. “Rather badly bruised, a twisted knee, 
and I believe those two toes are out of joint. Other- 
wise, I’d say he was all right.” 

“Two toes!” Sergeant Drubb exploded. 
ain’t silly!” 

Danny opened half an eye, and saw the sergeant 
and the doctor walking toward the door. They 
passed through and closed it behind them. 


“If that 


ANNY opened both his eyes, and turned to 

look through the window. He saw the red tile 
roofs of buildings, shouldering through the tops of 
stately old elms. A cool shade hung over the criss- 
cross walks which bisected the campus across the 
road. His eyes fastened on a dormer of Mason 
Hall, where he had lived a few brief months before 
receiving that final letter which had told him he 
must withdraw from the college unless he could earn 
his own way. He remembered the bitter thoughts 
which had hammered at his head all that after- 
noon, and the quiet sounds which had drifted up to 
him as he lay on the lower bunk of the double- 
decker bed. With a frown he recalled that even 
then he had heard the distant pop-pop of the motor- 
cycle which now had come near killing him. 

He had tried to get a part-time job—at the 
bookstore, at the restaurants, at the fraternity 
houses, but he discovered that all the jobs were 
taken, and even if they hadn’t been, a freshman 
would have had a hard time getting one. A class- 
mate had given him the tip which brought him, 
with some misgivings, into the administration office 
of the State Police. His application was approved, 
and in one fell swoop he had landed in the middle 
of misery, a misery which was to endure six weeks, 
for him and thirty other recruits. It was hard, gruel- 
ing work, but Danny, quick, alert, and willing, ate 
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it up. He was among the best, until this motorcycle 
business had started. He hadn’t a demerit to his 
name, but now they were coming thick and fast. 
It didn’t matter any more what he did. The hard, 
driving Sergeant Drubb was out to get his scalp. 
He hated the very sight of the man. He was 
through with him. 

With sudden decision he threw off the crisp sheet, 
and swung his legs to the floor. A painful twinge 
shot up and down his body, but he got up and reeled 
to his locker across the room, tossed his belongings 
into an old leather bag, and walked out the door. 

He limped along the bare hall, pushed open the 
rear door of the barracks and held onto the porch 
railing for support. A half mile down the road there 
was a street-car line. If he could make that he 
could get to the city eight miles away and try to 
forget this miserable experience once and for all. 

“Well, Mister Cromwell,’ a voice near him 
drawled, “I thought I put you to bed once. What’re 
you loafing around here for?” 

Danny stared down unblinkingly into the mocking 
eyes of Sergeant Drubb. A _ wild, overpowering 
desire to launch into space, and crack his fist into 
the lined face of his tormentor seized him. 

“T don’t know what your idea is,” he growled, 
“and it doesn’t matter now, because I’m through, 
see? I’m on my way.” He took a step forward, 
but his knees buckled under him and he hung onto 
the railing again. 

Drubb was coming up the steps. He stopped a 
moment and looked Danny over from head to foot, 
then, with maddening unconcern, chuckled to him- 
self. He passed on, turned once more, and said 
with painful emphasis: “I like to find out early 
who the quitters are, Mister Cromwell.” With that 
he entered the building, gently closing the door 
behind him. 

Danny wheeled, and then collapsed on the step. 
He felt completely humiliated, as if Drubb, with the 
withering chuckle, had stripped from him the last 
vestige of his self-respect. He felt as though a whip 
had been laid to his naked body. Certainly he 
couldn’t have felt any more miserable if it had. 








Across the graveled court the brittle clatter of 
the Post radio fell on his ear. The small red-brick 
building held a fascination for him which even now 
he couldn’t resist. He heard Stevens, the operator, 
turn on the juice, and broadcast the time. Then 
he listened half-consciously to the jumble of police 
information from half a dozen stations all on the 
same wave length. Cleveland, Columbus, Detroit, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, all pouring out their criminal 
news to the waiting ears of the police. 

He heard Stevens suddenly butt into the hodge- 
podge again. 

“Number 4598. Take in runaway boy from 
Meridian. Blue sweater, black trousers, tan shoes, 
fifteen years old, five feet six inches tall, weighs one 
hundred forty pounds. Name, Charles Ladue. . . . 

“Cancel Message 4550. 

“Number 4599. All southwestern stations look out 
for Jack Cobbi, driving a moving van, Commercial 
plates 168-5021. He killed his partner in Chippenog 
this morning. He is carrying a stolen rifle.” 


S DANNY listened a queer thrill raced up and 
down his spine. He could see the faces of the 
Troopers, keen-eyed, alert, courageous men who 
knew their duty and could perform it. The kind of 
men he saw coming and going every day, men who 
had been through the mill, and could still be friendly 
with Sergeant Drubb. The kind of men who never 
turned tail, and said they had enough. A dark 
flush spread over his face as he realized the trend 
of his thoughts. He sat for a moment longer, then 
got up, his racked body creaking in every joint, 
picked up his bag, and went back into the barracks. 
The next morning he and Claire Lacy, another 
recruit, were mopping the hall on hands and knees, 
sloshing the wet rag monotonously back and forth. 
Wet and dripping, they moved forward inch by inch, 
each scrubbing his share. 

“Somebody’d ought to wring Drubb’s neck,” 
Danny sputtered, poking at the floor with vicious 
jabs. 

“Why don’t you?” Lacy said, mildly, but with a 
glimmer of sympathy. 








“T will, before I’m through with him,” Danny 
vowed. “I'll take this dirty old rag and wrap it 
around his scrawny neck, that’s what [ll do. That 
ought to even things up. Oh, boy, wouldn’t it be 
a grand and glorious—” 

The dirty old rag swished across the floor, and 
struck an object which made it come to a sudden 
halt. It was a shoe, and above the shoe was a 
glimmering puttee, and still further up was the 
scowling face of Sergeant Drubb. He was rubbing 
his neck, and Danny had the horrible thought that 
the sergeant was reflecting on how Danny’s threat 
to wrap the rag around his neck, if carried into 
execution, would feel. For a moment their eyes met, 
then Drubb walked on without a word. A vast 
silence reigned in the hall. At last Danny couldn’t 
stand it any longer. 

“Do you suppose he heard me?” he whispered. 

“IT suppose he did,” Lacy replied. 

Danny limped through the routine of the day, 
fatigue work, drill, cleaning (Concluded on page 32) 














He leaned forward, jammed the throttle wide, and-tore straight ahead under the very nose of the locomotive 
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The door was jerked open and Jake and Blackie, coughing, gasping and rubbing their eyes, rushed out 


SQUAW BOY 


JPPERCEVAL LARDO CHES- 

INGTON, pampered son, loses 
himself in the wilds of Idaho. 
Adventures follow fast but the 
finding of a young Indian boy 
starts Percy on a series of adven- 
tures that should make a man 
of him. 


CONCLUSION 


HEN Wolf Runner announced his intention 
of staying at War Eagle’s cabin during the 
winter, Percy looked the place over and 
thought it could be made comfortable, but 
his stomach rebelled at the thought of living in it 
before it had been thoroughly cleaned and aired. 

With Wolf Runner’s help, he carried out every 
movable article—pots, pans, furs, skins, jars of 
pemmican, bows and arrows; an old-fashioned rifle 
which was in good condition but useless because of 
lack of ammunition; a gaudy head-dress made of 
eagle feathers the ends of which had been dipped in 
scarlet paint. Using a broom made of twigs, Percy 
swept the walls and ceiling and floor and even the 
inside of the fireplace. 

After he had finished the place was less repulsive, 
but he thought something else should be done. He 
had learned about germs at school, and he was sure 
there were germs in the cabin. He remembered an 
awful odor that had once come from a vacant house 
in his neighborhood. His mother said they were 
fumigating the place to kill the germs. The house 
was closed up tight and something was burned in 
it. Perey didn’t know what it was, but it had 
smelled something fierce. He wished he had some- 
thing to burn in the cabin. He might try wood; 
green wood, he knew, made the most smoke. Green 
wood doesn’t burn well, but Perey thought green 
leaves thrown on a hot bed of coals might serve the 
purpose. 


By Glenn Balch 
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He gathered dry wood and soon had a roaring 
blaze in the fire place. It got so hot that it drove 
him outdoors. Later, when nothing but glowing 
coals were left, he threw an armful of green pine 
needles into the fire place. The acid smoke that 
boiled up caused his eyes to sting smartly before 
he could get out of the cabin and close the door. 

“White boy drive evil spirits away?” Wolf Run- 
ner questioned. 

“Yes,” answered Percy, tears running from his 
eyes. He thought this explanation would serve as 
well as any. 

“Evil spirits go in smoke,” said Wolf Runner, 
pointing to the chimney, where white smoke was 
pouring upward. 

Perceval saw that the chimney opening was defeat- 
ing his purpose. He wanted to keep the smoke in 
the cabin. He got a flat piece of pine bark, climbed 
upon the sod roof, covered the opening with the 
bark held in place by a stone. On opening the door 
the following morning Percy found the cabin filled 
with a dense white smoke that drove him back. 
He forced open the heavy wooden shutter of the 
one window in the cabin and the circulating air 
drove the smoke out. 

The boys spent the afternoon cleaning skins and 
robes, most of which were in good condition except 
that they were dirty. There were a number of 
large bear hides, all well tanned, numerous deer 
skins, some with the hair on and some with it re- 
moved, and fox and mink and marten and coyote 
pelts that War Eagle had trapped to trade for sup- 
plies at a little backwoods store in a distant valley. 
Percy realized that he need not worry any longer 
about blankets or clothing. 

In addition to a good supply of rude cooking 
utensils there were two stout bows with catgut 
strings and several quivers of straight flint-tipped 
arrows. A long lance with a head of polished steel 
and a haft of dark smooth wood stood in a corner. 
Also there were numerous articles of clothing, moc- 
casins and leather leggings, a coonskin cap and a 
buckskin shirt decorated with porcupine quills and 
bright colored beads woven in intricate patterns, 


The feathered head-dress, a symbol of War Eagle’s 
rank as a chieftain, was to Percy an object of great 
admiration. 


HE following morning the boys began the task 

of preparing for the long winter, advance notices 
of which were already appearing in the form of ice 
along the stream edges in the mornings and new 
snow on the mountain tops. Wolf Runner knew the 
time was short and under his directions both boys 
worked like slaves from morning until night. A 
great quantity of wood was cut and dragged down 
the slope, Indian corn, or maize, was harvested from 
War Eagle’s scraggy field and stored in leather jars, 
berries were gathered and dried on bark slabs in 
the sun, fish were caught in the stream and lake 
and smoked over a slow fire, deer were killed and 
the meat hung in the trees to cool. Perey had never 
worked so hard in his life. In the evenings he would 
drop to his bed of willow boughs and bear skins and 
sleep like a log until Wolf Runner roused him in 
the mornings. It was hard work, but a pride of 
accomplishment filled his heart as the wood pile 
grew and the jars filled with corn and pemmican 
and the supply of deer meat and fish increased. 

When the first heavy snow came about the middle 
of November the boys were well prepared for it. It 
snowed heavily for three days, putting a soft white 
covering a foot thick on the ground. Then winter 
set in in earnest, and as the snow deepened and 
animal life disappeared from the valley Percy be- 
came highly thankful for the big pile of wood that 
loomed just outside the cabin door and the venison 
hams and shoulders in the tepee shelter which Wolf 
Runner had built to protect the meat from the 
coyotes and the weather. 

One day when a heavy snow storm was keeping 
the boys confined to the cabin it suddenly occurred 
to Percy that Wolf Runner had shown an astonish- 
ing knowledge regarding the country they were in, 
the contents of the cabin and its former occupant. 

“How does it happen you know so much about 
this place, Wolf Runner?” he asked as they sat 
beside the fire, listening to the wind howling outside 
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“Wolf Runner live here. This Wolf Runner’s 


home,” the Indian answered. “War Eagle—him 
Wolf Runner’s uncle.” 

“Do you mean that you lived here with War 
Eagle?” 

“Yah.” 

“But where are your father and mother?” Percy 
asked. 

“Wolf Runner’s mother go to happy hunting 
grounds five winters ago. Wolf Runner's father at 
Fort Hall Indian reservation.” 

“Why ain’t you at Fort Hall with him?” Percy 
inquired. 

“Wolf Runner leave Fort Hall,” the red boy said. 
“No like. Went to reservation school, but dreamed 
of mountains and forests and bear and deer. Chief 
War Eagle, big chief of the Blackfeet—him at Fort 
Hall. But him no like. War Eagle and white man 
quarrel. War Eagle say him go back to mountains 
—back to home. White chief say no, say send 
police to get War Eagle. 

“War Eagle—him mad. Him say white chief do 
Indian people wrong. Squaws and papooses hungry. 
but white chief no let Indian men hunt. War Eagle 
tell white chief him two-faced—liar. White chief 
hit War Eagle. War Eagle get knife—white chief 
run and hide in house. 

“That night War Eagle go. Wolf Runner know 
War Eagle go. Wolf Runner want to come, but 
War Eagle, him say no. Late at night War Eagle 
slip away. Wolf Runner follow uncle. War Eagle 
no know Wolf Runner come. Travel two sleeps. 
Come to mountains. Wolf Runner hungry. Catch 
War Eagle. War Eagle angry. Say Wolf Runner 
fool. Try make Wolf Runner go back. But Wolf 
Runner no go. Say him die first. 

“Next morning War Eagle start. Wolf Runner 
go with War Eagle. War Eagle travel many sleeps 
in mountains. Come here. Make cabin. Catch 
fish, deer, elk, moose, bear. Plant corn.” 

“Do you mean War Eagle came to this valley 
and built this cabin?” Perey asked. 

“Yah. War Eagle and Wolf Runner stay here 
three winters. White chief’s police come, but no can 
find War Eagle and Wolf Runner. Finally go way. 
War Eagle and Wolf Runner have big fun, fish and 
hunt. But War Eagle—him old man. Him get sick. 
Him say: ‘Wolf Runner, War Eagle soon go to 
happy hunting grounds. No kill no more deer, no 
more bear, no more elk. War Eagle go join Black- 
feet warriors.’ Wolf Runner sad when War Eagle 
say that. 





“Vy AR EAGLE say: ‘Wolf Runner go back to 
reservation, ” the red boy continued. “Wolf 
Runner no want to go. Tell War Eagle him stay here. 
War Eagle say: ‘War Eagle, Chief of the Blackfeet 
Tribe, commands Wolf Runner to go to 
reservation. Wolf Runner—him war- 
rior, him must obey chief’s command.’ 
“Wolf Runner get ready to go. War 
Eagle go part way. War Eagle stop— 
him say; ‘Wolf Runner, tell Blackfeet 
people Chief War Eagle say to live like 
white man, to look not on firewater, to 
gonot on warpath. Tell Blackfeet there 
is no other way. Good- 
by Wolf Runner, may 
you be big chief when 
you become a man.’ 

“War Eagle come 
backtocabin. Wolf Run- 
ner goon. Wolf Runner 
hate reservation. Him 
called Jimmy Hicks 
there. But War Eagle 
say go. 

“Three, four, five 
sleeps. Wolf Runner 
come to white man’s 
town. See white squaw, 
white papooses. White 
boys and girls follow 
Wolf Runner. Wolf 
Runner pay no mind. 
White boy call Wolf 
Runner coward. Wolf 
Runner know what that 
mean. Make Wolf 
Runner mad. Wolf 
Runner hit white boy, 
knock him down. White 
boy cry—like papoose. 
Big white man grab 
Wolf Runner. Take 
Wolf Runner to police. 
Police say white chief 
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at reservation want Wolf Runner. Ring bell, talk on 
wire. Police say white chief say bring Wolf Runner. 

“Big white man with bright star say him take 
Wolf Runner to reservation. Put handcuffs on Wolf 
Runner’s arms. Make Wolf Runner get in auto. 
White man in front. Wolf Runner in back. Auto 
move—go fast. Wolf Runner scared. Go long way. 
Stop at spring. White man go for water. Wolf 
Runner jump—run in bush. White man shoot— 
one, two, three times. Wolf Runner no stop. Run 
hard long way. No see white man again. Wolf 
Runner come back to War Eagle. 

“Wolf Runner travel three sleeps. Handcuffs hurt 
arms. Nocansleep. Wolf Runner see horse—pinto 
horse. Wolf Runner catch horse. Meet Squaw Boy. 
Squaw Boy hold horse. Wolf Runner and Squaw Boy 
fight. Horse run away. Wolf Runner and Squaw 
Boy come to cabin. War Eagle gone to happy hunt- 
ing grounds. Wolf Runner and Squaw Boy stay.” 

“Did that sheriff shoot at you?” Perey asked in- 
credulously. 

“Wolf Runner hear gun, no hear bullets,” the red 
boy answered, 

“The dirty rat,” Percy said heatedly, unmindful of 
the fact that the officer had probably fired into the 
air in an effort to make Wolf Runner stop. “Say, they 
can’t put you in jail. I’ve had a lot of fights and 
they never put me in jail. My father wouldn't let 
them. Say, when spring comes we'll get out of here 
and find my dad. He'll fix everything up for you.” 

“Squaw Boy say him father big sheriff,” said the 
Indian boy. 

“Aw, I was just kiddin’ about that,” Perey 
declared. “My dad's no sheriff, and he won't let 
no sheriff get you. If you'll come with me in the 
spring, he'll take care of you.” 


YOR an occupation during the cold months the 
boys set a trap line. Fur-bearing animals were 
plentiful in the valley and pelts taken in winter at 








































“I'll shoot the first man that reaches for a gun!” 
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this high altitude were prime and could be disposed 
of easily in the spring at the settlement store. 

The two boys in the lonely cabin were happy. 
They had developed a kind of silent understanding 
and affection for each other that made their com- 
panionship pleasant. The days and weeks rolled by 
uneventfully until about the middle of February 
when something occurred that threatened disaster. 

On returning to the cabin one morning after a 
trip to the trap line the boys found that visitors 
had arrived during their absence. Ski tracks from 
up the valley told of their method of coming. Percy 
was dumbfounded, but Wolf Runner did not appear 
to be greatly surprised. _The little Indian, hurriedly 
kicking out of his snowshoes, pushed open the door 
and walked in, Percy close at his heels. 

“Hello, Jimmy Hicks,” said a big burly black- 
whiskered man, who was busy cutting large slices 
of meat from the rear quarter of a deer. 

“Hi,” Wolf Runner replied without enthusiasm. 

“Jake an’ me come over ter see how you wus 
gettin’ along,” said the man. “You wusn’t ter home 
so we figgered ter git a bite ter eat while we waited. 
Where’s old War Eagle?” 

“War Eagle—him gone to happy hunting grounds,” 
Wolf Runner answered with dignity. 

“Well, well, well—ain’t that too bad,” said the 
blaeck-bearded man, but there was something in his 
voice that belied either sympathy or sorrow. 

“If War Eagle here—him make you go, quick,” 
declared Wolf Runner fiercely, his dark eyes blazing 
with scorn. 

“Yas, he would—like fun,” the man snarled, drop- 
ping his friendly attitude. “See this”—he patted the 
revolver at his hip—‘well, I brung that along fer 
War Eagle, just in case he tried ter run me off like 
he did last winter. Jake, what do ye think o’ that? 
Old War Eagle’s dead.” 

Jake, tall, lean, rapacious-looking, laughed shortly 
as if at some joke. “Wal, Blackie,” he said, “that 
makes it easy fer us.” 

Percy looked at the two men in wide- 
eyed amazement. What did they mean? 
Where had they come from? What was 
their object? They were dirty, coarse, 
shifty-eyed and bullying—like men he 
had seen once when his father took him 
to visit a penitentiary. 

“Hep yerselves ter the grub, boys,” 
invited Blackie, with a wave of his arm 
and a_ loose-lipped chuckle. ‘“They’s 
plenty of it, an’ more where it come frum. 
And say, Jimmie, who’se yer friend?” 
he went on, his mouth crammed with 
venisot. 

“Him Squaw Boy,” Wolf Runner an- 
swered sullenly and unmindful of the sig- 
nificance that a white man would attach 
to the name. 

“Squaw Boy—haw, haw, haw! That’s 
a good one,” shouted Blackie rudely. 
“Where'd he come frum?” 

“My name’s Perceval Lardo Chesing- 
ton,” said the white boy indignantly. He 
had grown to hate the name Wolf Run- 
ner had given him. “I’m from New York.” 

“Ho! A dude, eh. Well, I’m a son of 
a gun. How’d you git here, kid?” 

Percy was getting angry. These men 
asked too many questions and laughed 
too much. 

“That’s none of your business,” he an- 
swered shortly, and saw a gleam of ap- 
proval in Wolf Runner’s eye. 

Blackie leaped to his feet and 
picked up a rawhide strap. Percy 
stood his ground courageously, al- 
though there was a sudden empty 
spot in the pit of his stomach. But 
Jake grabbed Blackie by the arm. 

“Wait!” he hissed. 
‘Not yet .. . the furs.” 

The burly man hesi- 
tated, then threw the 
strap into a corner. 

“Aw right,” he said 
toJake. Then to Per- 
cy: ‘‘Listen here, 
young squirt, you 
keep a civil tongue in 
yer head er I'll wring 
yer neck.” 

There followed an 
interval of silence 
during which the two 
men wolfed the meat 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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I count myself in nothing else so happy, 
As ina soul rememb’ring my good friends. 
—Shakespeare. 


O cursed lust of gold! when for thy sake 
The fool throws up his interest in both 


worlds: 
First starved in this, then damn’d in that to 
come! —Blair. 


What’s money without happiness? 
—Bulwer-Lytton. 


And ye shall succor men; 

*Tis nobleness to serve; 

Help therm who cannot help again: 

Beware from right to swerve. 
—Emerson. 
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ginning a game without finding out where the goal posts are? It is just 











VERY boy should determine for 
himself his goal in life. Can you 
imagine starting off for camp without 
knowing where you are going? Can 


you imagine two football teams be- 


as impossible to accomplish anything in life unless you have a definite 
understanding of what it is that you want to achieve. 

Many young men set as their goal, making money. That means 
power and importance, they think. But the man who places money 
as his goal may find that he has worked so hard that he has lost his 
health, neglected his friends and has not even the ability to enjoy 
it after he has made it. 

Some boys make their goal to have a good time. Happiness is some- 
thing every one of us is quite justified in seeking. But boys ought to 
be sure that the good times they are pursuing now are the sort that 
will bring lasting and worth-while satisfaction. 

Successful men will tell you that one of the most important goals 
for any boy is a life work in which he can take joy and satisfaction 
and which he can carry on effectively. This does not necessarily mean a 
job in which you will make a great deal of money. Some of the work that 
is richest in satisfaction does not bring very great returns in actual money. 

Nearly every” boy finds that it is hard to decide what he is going to 
be when he grows up, and that he needs help in making his choice. 
But there are certain things that he can do himself to check on what 
line of work he is best fitted for. 
does most easily and most successfully—whether he is better at making 


He can consider the things that he 


mechanical things than he is managing his school club, or in study- 
The way 
Make 
a list of the characters in history and fiction that you most admire. 
Consult 


with your teacher, your Scout Leaders and others who are in a posi- 


ing such things as languages and literature, for instance. 
in which he spends his leisure time is something of a guide, too. 


This will give a guide to your inclinations and character. 


tion to know something about your abilities. See how nearly your 
tastes and talents measure up to the qualifications for the different 


professions. 
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A man who in the struggles of life has no 
home to retire to, in fact or in memory, is 
without life’s best rewards and life’s best 
defences. —J. G. Holland. 


Money, in truth, can do much, but it cannot 
do all. We must know the province of it, and 
confine it there, and even spurn it back when 
it wishes to get farther. —Carlyle. 


No man is more cheated than the selfish 
man, —Henry Ward Beecher. 


Thorough selfishness destroys or paralyzes 
enjoyment. A heart made selfish by the con- 
test for wealth is like a citadel stormed in 
‘war, utterly shattered. 

—Henry Ward Beecher. 











In choosing your life work, remem- 
ber that it is not so much what you 
get out of it as what you put into it 
that will give you satisfaction. 

Another goal for every boy is a 

wide scope of interests. Try to cultivate hobbies. The man who only 
knows one thing in life and can do only one thing is apt to be bored. 
If you are a good swimmer, learn to be a good skater, too, so that you 
have a wholesome interest to carry you through the months when you 
can’t swim. If you like to make model airplanes, learn something about 
radio. You will find that each new hobby makes life just that much 
more interesting for you. We in Scouting are trying to encourage boys 
to develop hobbies through the Merit Badge Program. But any boy 


can develop hobbies for himself. 


Another goal should be friends and a happy home. If you have a 
warm and genuine interest in other people and want to be of service to 
them, you can’t help attracting friends. The spirit of the Boy Scout 
Good Turn is the basis of friendship and the boy who has acquired the 
Good Turn habit is sure to have hosts of friends not only when he is a 
boy but when he has grown to manhood. The Good Turn is one of the 
surest ways I know to overcome the human tendency to be selfish and 
to develop a habit as well as a capacity of thinking of others. The Good 
Turn spirit in the home is the basis for a happy home life. Every 
boy can reach that goal right now without waiting until he has 


grown up. 


I have suggested here some big goals which are important for every 
The most 
important goal of all is one which makes all of the others worth while, 


boy. No doubt you will choose additional ones for yourself. 
and that is the right kind of character. Your life work may become a 
mere chase for money or a matter of dull routine if you do not develop 
in yourself the qualities of mind that turn it into something worth 
while. Your hobbies may be just an excuse for selfishness if you do not 
share them with others and try to make them of some use to other 
people. And you can never hope for friends or a happy home if you 


do not build in yourself the Good Turn habit. Start now! 
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DANCERS AT THE COUNCIL FIRE 


HE summer vacation is over. School 

has begun again. At our camp in 
Pennsylvania, the framework of the 

tents stand bleaching in the sun, like 
skeletons on a battlefield. The voices of the 
boys are silent. Even the birds are no longer 
singing. But the chipmunks, the squirrels, the 
woodchucks and the timid deer are wandering 
fearlessly up and down the company streets. 
The mess hall windows are nailed up, but the 
salt-on the ground where we emptied the ice 
cream freezer attracts the deer, as the salt 
licks of old did when all the country was wild. 
But the season is not over for Scouting. 
The season is NEVER over for Scouting, and 


those of us who can get outdoors still have our 
Council Fires in the open, and I feel that the boys 
will be glad to know that I have devised a new 


stunt for a Council Fire. 


So, let them get busy, sharpen up their knives or 
tomahawks, and just before time for Council Fire, 
In doing this, they must 
open most bewildering tricks but for their ability to fix 


cut a-lot.of green brush. 


not injure any valuable young trees; in the 
places there is everywhere green stuff of no value 
which may be cut with advantage to the land. 


Da Al National 
Scout 
Beard | Commissioner 





is that even the people who read this article will not 


suspect that the bushes are an ambuscade. On : : p 
several occasions, when I had to preside at large : A patter of this nature, a WILD YELL is the 


dinners or banquets on the first of April, everybody 


who was invited and who attended the banquet, 
came there with the full knowledge of the fact that 
the toastmaster would attempt to pull some April 
Fool stunts; yet, every stunt was pulled off success- 
fully. You see, it all depends upon the “patter,” 
which is always directed to call one’s attention 
to the thing you are not doing or not going to do. 
The prestidigitators, or magicians, who give pub- 
lic entertainments, would make utter failures of their 





your attention upon something which is just the 


Cut thing which they are not going to do. 


enough of it to make a number of bundles of brush, 


each of sufficient size to conceal a crouching boy. 
Then, when the time comes for your Indian dance 
at the Council Fire, the bushes will be found most 


useful in the ceremony. This is 
the way to use them: 

Conceal the dancers behind 
what looks like growing shrub- 
bery, and as the time ap- 
proaches for the dancers to 
appear, they take advantage 
of every interval, when the 
audience’s attention is attracted 
in some other direction, to creep 
up a bit closer to the dancing 
spaces until, toward the last, 
the hedge has moved its posi- 
tion much closer than it was at 
first to the Council Fire. As 
the signal is given, with a wild 
yell, they now cast aside their | 
ambush and the naked, painted 
savages suddenly spring from 
nowhere and rush out upon the 
startled crowd to ,begin their 
dance. This can be done effec- 
tively only when the boys have 
been well drilled by numerous 
rehearsals beforehand. When 
properly done, no one will sus- 
pect that the bushes are not 
growing, until the “September 
Morns” come dancing into view 

The strange part of all this 
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ET the Scoutmaster or the Master of Ceremonies 
express his regret at the absence of the Indians 
upon Whom he relied for a part in the entertainment, the 
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and in doing so, tell how, in the Leaf Falling 
Season, the old pioneers would become rest- 
less, frequently going to the door to look up 
at the sky, look east and look west, and at last 
would take the long rifles off the hooks over 
the mantelpiece, sling on their bullet pouches 
and powder horns, kiss their wives and babies, 
and start gaily off for the fall hunt to gather 
meat to jerk or dry for a winter supply, bear’s 
fat for culinary purposes, deer skins for cloth- 
ing, buffalo hides for robes, to serve the family 
during the cold winter months. But some- 
times the little log cabin they left unguarded 
would be surrounded and attacked by a 
marauding band of savages, who sprang from 


cover with a WILD YELL. 


signal, and every living bush is thrown over the 





hiding Indian’s head, as he jumps up and gives the 
war cry at the top of his lungs: 


Waugh-hoo! 
Waugh-hoo! 


Waugh-hoo! 
Waugh! 


and rushes pell mell to the given spot in front of 


spectators where the dance is to be held. If 
this doesn’t make the guests 
jump out of their skins with 
amazement and terror, then 
you may know that some Scout 
has blundered, or that they 
have not been properly drilled, 
or somebody has “spilled the 
beans.” But don’t think of 
failure. 


F COURSE, one must know 

how to dress the Indians. 
I have already explained how 
to make the wigs by unravel- 
ing hempen cable and dye- 
ing the ravelings black with 
diamond dye. I have explained 
it so well and so graphically 
that everybody else is claiming 
it as their own invention. But 
we will let it go at that; let 
them claim it. We don’t care a 
rap what they claim, so long as 
they do-it right. All you have 
to do is to boil some water over 
the camp fire, put the dye into 
it, take it off the fire, put in 
the hemp, and let it soak in the 
hot water. When the water 
cools, (Concluded on page 50) 





Aiki 
HE Fourth World Jamboree has come 
and gone. 

Thousands of Scouts from all corners of 
the globe have met and parted. Yet as the 
miles separate them,.in spirit they are still 
camping together in friendship on the camp 
site at Godollo. 

As I write these lines the experience is 
still too close to be described in its proper 
perspective. I can only say “It was mag- 
nificent!” and ask you to wait until next 
month, when I shall tell you some of the 
many new things I saw and learned at this 
gathering of the Youth of the Nations. 


HERE are a lot of Scouts who think that 
as long as they can light a fire with two 
matches, they know all there is to know 
about fire building. 

Far from it. I am almost tempted to say that 
the actual lighting of the fire is the least of it. The 
important parts are to know how to prepare it and 
how to put it out after you have used it. 

In several States there are laws prohibiting fire 
building in the woods in the summertime. If it 
hadn’t been for inexperienced campers, through care- 
lessness, starting forest fires, the rest of us would 
have been spared such laws. 

Before you start a fire 
clear a circle about six feet 
in diameter, from dry leaves 
and twigs and other inflam- 
mable material. In the cen- 
ter of this circle you may 
build your fire, first making 
sure that it is at least ten feet 
removed from the nearest 
tree. Remember that you need 
only a small fire for your 
cooking, so don’t start a big 
one, with sparks flying in all 
directions. Also do not leave 
the fire for a second, and as soon as you have fin- 
ished with it, put it out! 

Several Scouts have told me that the way to put 

r out a fire is to stamp on it or 

.6;\ to cover it with dirt. They 

yf; are wrong! 
t You have to be far more 
thorough than that. Because 
a fire is not dead until you 
are positive that the last 
spark has been killed. And 
you can't be positive unless 
you have thoroughly drenched 
the ashes with plenty of water. 

First beat down the embers 
with a stick, then pour water 
over them and stir them un- 
til soaking wet ashes remain. 
When this is accomplished, the 
place should be covered with 
dirt and made to look as if no 
one had ever been near it. A 
still better way is to turn over 
the earth with a spade, so that 
you bury the ashes unground. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


With Green Bar Bill 


By following this procedure of fire handling you 
prove yourself a real Scout and a real camper. That 
is what I want you to be, so let me challenge you 
with my own wording of an old jingle, 


“T trust you, Scout, before you go 
to kill your fire with H.O.” 


HERE goes the bugle! 

The hour has arrived, and in single file the 
Patrol moves along toward the camp fire grounds. 
The fire is already lit. The flames dance up and 
down and light up the surrounding trees. As the 
Patrol comes near, the flames are reflected in the 











bright colors of the Scouts’ camp fire robes. 

Just take a look at those robes. Aren’t they 
gorgeous with their shining hues, and don’t they 
lend splendor to the scene? Also notice the pride 
and dignity with which the boys wear them. 

Why shouldn’t your Patrol go in for camp fire 
robes with a vengeance? They are easy enough to 
make. 

Simply make a design first on a slip of paper, 
using for this your Patrol animal, or a pattern of 
very personal significance, or, if you prefer, of an 
Indian type. Then fill in your design with the ap- 
propriate colors. 

Now get to work on the robe. For this you will 
need an old blanket, as light colored as possible-— 
but be sure to get permission from the proper source 
for using it for this purpose. Spread the blanket 
on the ground and sketch in your design in outline 
with India ink. Then paint the colors on it, either 
with waterproof ink or with ordinary oil paint 
diluted with turpentine. Make the color combina- 
tion as bright as possible and make elaborate use of 
your imagination. After the painting is finished, the 
robe should be well dried before it is used. 

To put it on, simply throw it over your shoulders 
and fasten it with a blanket pin over the right 
shoulder, or secure it around the waist with a belt. 

To create the best effect, your whole Patrol should 
get together on this job so that your robes will 
harmonize. 


F A Patrol really wants to 
earn money for its own 

equipment there seems to be 
no way of stopping them from 
doing it. 

Of late I have heard of any 
number of Patrols earning 
money by doing odd_ jobs 
around their neighborhoods, 
anywhere from mowing lawns 
to carrying packages for the 
grocer. But the other day 
I came across a Patrol scheme 
which I thought was particularly clever. 

A good friend of mine who is a dog owner brought 
me a slip of paper which had been left at his house. 
On top of it, it said in big letters “Try Ye Doggee 
Laundree.” 

As I started to read 
the slip, a great smile 
came on my face. 

Here was a Patrol with 
a real business sense. With 
a small rubber printing 
outfit they had printed 
















up neat handbills to the effect: “We undertake to 
release you of the unpleasant job of washing your 
dog. We come to your house for him, take good 
care of him and bring him safely back to you. Our 
prices are from 35c. to 75c. per dog, according to 
weight. Flea soap 10c. extra. Please phone, and 
a member of our Patrol will call for your dog.” 
This was followed by the name, address and tele- 
phone number of the Patrol leader. 

The Patrol did not give out these announcements 
indiscriminately to everybody in the neighborhood. 
The boys had carefully checked on all the dog own- 
ers. Their success was overwhelming. To their ex- 
treme satisfaction, they found a great number of 
people who were desirous of having them wash their 
dogs. Within a short time, they earned enough 
money to go camping with their own outfit. 

And did they have some exciting times! I should 
say they did, and, what is more, I should also say 
that they most emphatically deserved them. 


N INTERESTING activity for the out-of-doors 
is a bit of Sherlock Holmes work, particularly 
as it refers to the trailing of “criminals.” 

Start this by a careful study of human tracks, 

Prepare a tracking ground by digging up a piece 
of earth about five feet wide and ten feet long and 
raking it so that it will show clearly any track made 
on it. 

Have a boy walk over this experimental ground 
performing for the benefit of the rest of your Patrol, 
first walking slowly, then running, then carrying 
some other boy, and finally walking backward. 
These tracks should be made next to each other for 
the sake of comparison. 

Now have your boys study carefully first the ordi- 
nary walking tracks. Then make them notice that 





in running, the heel marks become very indistinct 
and a small amount of soil is dug up with the tips 
of the shoes. Show them next how, in carrying a 
burden, a man will turn his toes sharply inward, 
and also that the tracks made in walking backward 
show very deep heel. marks. 

When the boys have the differences fixed in their 
minds, send them away while you make combina- 
tions of the different tracks yourself. Then start 
a competition to find out who has advanced farthest 
in track reading. 


HENEVER IT receive letters from my Scout 

readers, 1t always gives me particular pleasure 
when alongside their signature I find a drawing of 
their Patrol symbol. 

All of you know my signature, with the two bars 
through my name. The boys who have received 
letters from me have seen that the bars are made 
in green ink with a small rubber stamp. That hap- 
pens to be my symbol and I like it. 

That’s why I think that each of you should 
develop for himself a similar significant signature. 

One good idea is to draw after your name a simple 
sketch of your Patrol animal. This will show very 
definitely who you are and it will also give you a 
real feeling of belonging to “the world’s best Patrol.” 

Look for ideas at the small sketches above. Maybe 
your own Patrol animal is among them. If not, 
they will at least give you suggestions about how 
you may work out your own symbol. 

And when you do adopt one, make use of it as 
often as possible. This is the only way it can come 
to mean something very real to you. 


EFORE long the summer vacation will be over. 

The Scouts will return from camp, and the fall 
and winter seasons will be at hand with reorgani7- 
ing of Patrols and Troops and with planning ahead 
for another Scouting year. 

There will be many problems for Patrol Leaders 
to solve, so let us let a few of our Green Bar Bill 
men step forward with their best suggestions. 

Here for example is (Concluded on page 4) 
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N a memorial ceremony, Boy Scouts on the 
birthday anniversary of the late President 
Coolidge, July 4th, paid a fine tribute to 
the splendid citizenship and patriotism of the 
late President, and with keen recollection of his in- 
terest in and fine service to boyhood, made a pil- 
grimage to and placed a wreath upon his grave in 
the little Plymouth cemetery on the Vermont hill- 
side of Plymouth, his native village. The ceremonies 
were under the auspices of the Scout Council in 
Windham and Windsor Counties, Vermont, but 
nearly one hundred Scouts from all parts of Vermont 
participated in the pilgrimage to a shrine which 
will be the objective of similar pilgrimages in 
the years to come. It was the sixty-first anni- »° 
versary of the birth of Mr. Coolidge, and the ,; 
first to fall since his death. 

As the Boy Scouts placed their wreath upon 
the grave, it lay beside one sent by President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt and also next to a little 
collection of wild flowers of the country gathered 
by those who had been friends and neighbors 
of Mr. Coolidge in 
life, and some of 
them playmates of 
his schooldays. 

The Scouts met at 
the little white 
church to hear a 
brief talk by Mr. 
Herbert Moore, of 
Plymouth. The pil- 
grimage then took 
them to the room 
behind the _ village 
store in which the 
President was born, 
and to the Coolidge 
Homestead where is 
the room in which, 
on the famous and 
historic occasion, his 
father administered 
the Oath of Office to 
him as President of 
the United States. 
Then, the Scouts 


These Waco, 
Texas, Cubs have 
a splendid time 
in their backyard 
camp. 


- 


Vermont Scouts observe the 61st birthday anniversary of 
the late President Coolidge by pilgrimage to his grave 
at Plymouth. 
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marched to the cemetery and in a group about the 
grave heard several brief speeches. One of them by 
Leon S. Gay, of Cavendish, President of the 


Windham-Windsor Council, referred to events in the 
early life of Mr. Coolidge and to the things in that 
boyhood which helped to form character. 


He said 

















Thousands of Scouts participated in ac- 
tivities witnessed by a vast audience at 
the St. Paul, Minn., Roundup. 


that the career of the late President exemplified in 
high degree the “basic ideals of Scouting, such as 
loyalty, trustworthiness, righteousness, honesty and 
courtesy.” The wreath was placed on the grave by 
Eagle Scout Leslie Burton, of Troop No. 3, of 
Brattleboro, Vermont. Then, the ceremony ended 
with the strains of “Taps” by a Scout bugler. 


St. Joseph, Missouri: The Boy Scout Move- 
ment in America, having passed its Twenty-Third 
Birthday, has now many Troops more than two 
decades old. A number have already celebrated 
their Twenty-First Anniversary. One to be con- 
gratulated on passing this important milestone in 
Troop history is Troop No. 7, of St. Joseph, which 
passed its majority in June. The troop has several 
distinguished alumni, among whom are former Con- 
gressman David W. Hopkins, of Missouri, and Scout 
Executive John L. Tilden, who has recently become 


The bugle blows all too early after 


Unearthed by John Livesay, Siloam, 
Colo., Boy Scout, these interesting fos- most of the readers of 


sils were formed millions of years ago. 
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the Executive of Minneapolis, Minn. It is a happy 
circumstance to know that a boy who has started in 
Scouting has continued as a volunteer and eventually 
because of his deep and abiding interest in the 
Movement has taken on leadership in its service as 
a life-time vocation. I want to congratulate the 
Scout Executive, Mr. Gary, 
of St. Joseph, Scoutmas- 
ter Calvert and all the 
other officers of the Troop 
and the boys themselves, 


upon their fine record. 
Writing to the National 
Council Office, Assistant 
Scoutmaster Norman 


Schneider says of Troop 


(Left) Father Neptune pays 

his first call at the new lake 

on the Schiff Scout Reserva- 
tion, New Jersey. 
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busy days in the Scout Encampment 
at the Century of Progress. 


No. 7: “Here is the best testi- 
monial of the longevity of Scout- 
ing, and the attractiveness of its 
program. Our Scouts are real 
and true Scouts.” 







New York City: Both Dr. 
Fisher, the Deputy Chief Scout 
Executive, and the Chief Scout 
Executive, have taken occasion 
recently to visit Citizens 
Conservation Camps. 
Other members of the 
Staff have also _ visited 
several of the camps. The 
particular trip I made 
was to the unit camp at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, which was_ being 
organized under the di- 
rection of Colonel H. D. 
McBride, who for many 
years has been a volun- 
teer Scout Leader in 
St. Louis, and who, as 


Boys’ Lire know, is to be 
the Camp Chief at the 
World Jamboree in Hungary. I found at Leaven- 
worth as at other camps, that the general morale of 
the young men was splendid, that their health was 
generally good, and their improved physical condi- 
tion was due to the intelligent and effective way 
in which the camp leaders, members of the United 
States Army, or its Reserve Corps, were handling 
the situation. At Leavenworth the food was excel- 
lent and palatable. What I was particularly inter- 
ested in was that on the basis of a rather hurried 
check-up which seemed, however, in the main to be 
relatively accurate, at least twenty-five per cent of 
the group of 4200 young men at Fort Leavenworth 
(these come largely from rural areas) have had 
Scout training. From among the Scout trained men, 
there has been some selection of leadership for 
recreational ard educational activities. Many of 
those who are still active and interested in their 
Scouting are taking this fine outdoor occasion to 
continue with some of their Merit Badge activities. 

The men, we found, need additional equipment 
and leadership for recreational and educational activ- 
ities. Our group of (Concluded on page 50) 
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And then, looking up, he saw bushes 
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high up on the ledge crackling away 


THE FIRE TEST By Leonard K. Smith 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. D. RAHN 


SUPREME tests come in 
strange ways. To Dave King 
it was literally one of fire. 


O YOURE going out, lad?” queried grizzled 
old Callahan, meditatively, “to a fine job 
wid a big company, and make your fortune. 
Well, luck to you. Still and all—” he broke 

off to look dreamily out through the windows of 

the mountain-crest watchtower over the encircling 
wilderness of jumbled peaks and_forest-wrapped 
slopes and valleys. 

“Still what?” retorted David 
“Any objections to fortune?” 

“There’s me own personal objections. I’m liking 
ye, and I’m going to miss your climbing up here 
sometimes from your patrol to pass the time of 
day. “Tis a lonely life, this keeping a forest ob- 
servatory. But ’tis a free life, lad. Huh, tied to 
this tower, watching for smoke from dawn till dark, 
and calling it free! Free in soul, lad, knowing all 
the time there’s things in life bigger nor making 
money, and living high—’tis me that lives high, in 
the matter of alchitude—just as these hills is bigger 
nor city skyscrapers. Not tied down in your 
thoughts to anny of the foolish fashions of men, 
here in the wilds!) Ah, well—and being just nobody 
at all at the end of your days, like old Callahan!” 

“You're considerable of a man, Callahan,” ob- 
jected David. 

“Am I? Be remembering that, then, about your 
own self—whether ye make money, or win a fine 
place for yerself, be considerable of a man. Noth- 
ing much in the forest service for a smart lad; but it 
sure needs real men. And you're leaving, the day?” 

“I’m through already—my time was up this 
morning. I’d have gone, but I wanted one more 
trip over the old trails.” 

“Ay, saying good bye to ’em. Roads is like 
friends—mountain trails especial the rock with 
just the wan right place for your foot, the log ye 
scramble over.” 


King, laughing. 





“And my relief hasn’t come. Mulford’s fault! 
He should have come with Nordstrom and the grub 
supply yesterday. And Nordstrom’s a day late. It 
would be rough on Burton to leave him alone. 
Nordstrom will have to hurry back tonight, and I 
can ride one of his pack burros the ten miles to the 
highway. I'll have to go tonight, though. I’m due 
at Mr. Engel’s city office at nine, day after tomor- 
row morning.” 

“A fine man, Engel; but particular. Ye have 
to do what ye say ye will, with him. Well, ye’ve 
had training at that, tramping the trails regular, 
and making your phone calls on time, come tears 
or laughter. The Lord send the new man is no 
greenhorn with the woods dry like tinder!” 

“T guess he'll be all right, if he can stand Mulford. 
I'd stick with the forest patrol myself, except for 
Mulford.” 

“Ay. A nagging boss he is, with his favorites 
and his grudges. A youngster, not married to the 
service like meself, won’t stand for that.” 

“But [ll be seeing you again, Callahan. Engel’s 
going to buy the timber somewhere hereabouts. 
That’s why he wants me. And until then, so long.” 

He shifted away down the tortuous, difficult trail, 
reflecting much. No man’s life, outwardly, could be 
more desolate than Callahan’s, stuck away in his 
lonely watchtower at the crest of the world. Five 
months a year, with no one to see except as Nord- 
strom brought supplies, or as the patrol climbed up 
to say a word, or as he phoned in, thrice daily, to 
headquarters, thirty miles away! Smoke chasers like 
Burton and himself were nearly as lonely, even with 
their cabin—one of them always on patrol, eighteen, 
twenty miles a day,—the other alone at the cabin, 
cooking, washing, phoning, writing reports. Well, 
he was done with it—the drudgery, the everlasting 
routine, the low pay—going into the employ of a 
big lumber company, with large, quick advancement 
ahead, if he could win Engel’s approval. And he 
knew his stuff, if he was only nineteen—cruising 
and scaling, timber grading and timber diseases, fire 
protection and control. Two summers of patrol 


work, with eyes to see, and books to study at night, 
had taught him much. Out of the forest service, 
and away from Mulford’s continual fault-finding, 
injustice, and shifting of blame onto his underlin- 
ings——as he would about Nordstrom’s delay and 
Dave’s tardy relief. Mulford didn’t have the sup- 
plies ready, and then expected Nordstrom to make 
impossible time, with pack burros. If Nordstrom 
didn’t get in this afternoon, he’d have to leave any- 
way, and let Mulford and Burton settle between 
them the matter of Burton’s being left alone. 
Tough on Burton. Burton was a good scout. And 
this was his short day. There'd be time for a good 
talk, before Nordstrom left. 


ROM a rocky point jutting out from the moun- 

tain-side he took a last look over the domain 
which for the last three months has been almost 
his own. A trackless wilderness it looked, but it was 
full of familiar paths. The deep cleft below him, 
black with forest, was Wolf Creek valley, where the 
cabin lay. Further, beyond a gaunt, bare ridge, was 
the higher, wider valley of Rattle Creek, reached 
by a three mile circuit around the end of the ridge. 
But he and Burton had worked out a shorter way 
up the precipitous ridge, impossible unless one knew 
handholds on rock and bush. Burton would be over 
there now, looking after Mulford’s camper friends. 
let in by special permit in spite of the forest’s be- 
ing closed because of the long drought. Ever since 
they camey they had been a worry, raw to the 
woods, and like most tenderfeet, resentful of in- 
structions. 

Well, looking at his beloved forest wasn’t getting 
him back to the cabin, and he had told Burton 
he’d be away not over three hours. Of course, he 
was no longer on duty, but somebody ought to be 
there. He had a half hour left, with a mile and 
a half to go. But not to walk. He could run, slide, 
or roll the rest of the way in half that time.” 

Just a wisp of smoke above Rattle Creek ridge! 
As usual, since the campers came! Probably all 
right, but Burton would he (Concluded on page 48) 
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HIS section is for all readers of BOYS’ 
LIFE, whether they are Scouts or not. 
Any reader who wants information may 
ask as many questions as he likes, only 
since this is a Scouting Section, the ques- 
tions should have some relation, directly 
or indirectly, to Scout activities and to the 
interest of Scouts. 


Be sure to give your name and address 
They 


in your letter when you write me. 
will not be published if you ask me not to. 


Here are a few of the questions that 


have come to me recently. 
—DAN BEARD. 


Snails and Frogs 
1. What do snails and frogs eat? 


2. Can specimens of mushrooms be pre- 


If so, how’—Neau Davis. 


served? 


1. Frogs eat anything alive that is small 


enough for them to swallow—bugs, beetles, 

flies, small turtles, other frogs, 

crawfish. 

small alligator. 

vegetable matter in your aquarium. 

snails eat growing vegetable matter. 
2. In bottles or jars of alcohol. 


Fire Making 


How are rags “baked” 
from flint in making fire with flint and steel?— 
R. C. FirzGeraxp. 


Put an old Turkish towel or other rags on 
Hold a flatly folded newspaper 


flat surface. 
in your hand. With a match, light the rags. 
As soon as they are burning briskly, quickly 
smother them out with folded newspaper by 
pressing down upon them. 


Qualifying for Gold and Silver Palms 
In qualifying for gold and silver palms must 
the Merit Badges be obtained after becoming an 
Eagle?—Scovut Jimmie NELSON. 
The Merit Badges may have been earned 


birds, bats, 
I have known one to swallow a 
Water snails eat decaying 


Land 


to catch the spark 


at any time, but the Scout must have served 
six months as an Eagle Scout and main- 
tained an active service relationship for each 
group of five badges. 


Here’s How 

What should I do with boys like these in my 
Patrol? 

1. The boy who is a Second Class Scout and 
is always bossing the Tenderfoot around. 

2. One who continually talks. 

3. One who under all urging and help, won't 
help himself to advance in rank.—PrtER 
NOLAN. 

The Scoutmaster alone is the boss. 
Second Class Scout has no authority to boss 
anybody and should so be told. Patrol 
Leader only carries out orders for Scout- 
master. 

2. Give him a solemn initiation and bestow 
upon him the name “Bishanabby” which 
means “The Silent One.” 

His failure is your failure. It is because 
you do not supply him with pep and ambition. 


Non-Poisonous 

1. Please tell me the proper name for a 
lizard-like animal, orange in color with spots 
on each side with a ring of black around them. 
It has a head like a frog and black eyes? 

Are they poisonous in any way? 

3. What do they eat?—Scout COLLAMER 
ABBOTT. 

1. It is probably the vermilion spotted 
newt. 

2. No. 

3. Small angle worms. 

‘Dog Days’’ 

1. Do mocking birds sing during “Dog 
Days”? If not, why? 

2. Where can I get information on how to 
throw a knife? 

3. How fast does an alligator grow? 





4. L have a writer press; is there any economi- 
cal way to set the type by some simple machine 


in place of the hand?—Scovur Biiu Forney. 

No bird sings during moulting season. 
When their feathers are coming out they are 
dopey and sick. 

2. Don’t do it. Learn to throw a toma- 
hawk like the old pioneers. A knife is an 
ugly implement. 

3. Very slow growth, but depends largely 
on amount of food. One I had grew about 
an inch in four years. 

4. Stick to the hand. You will learn 
more by it. 

Cow’s Horn 

I would like to know how to make a bugle from 
a cow's horn, especially the construction of the 
mouthpiece.—Scout Vaucun Acy and J. 
ELMER JOHNSON. 

Cut off the tip of the horn, hollow it out 
for a mouthpiece and fit it back with the 
small end in the horn. Soak the horn in 
warm water for a long time until it is easy 
to cut and clean. Scrape outside with broken 
glass and polish with a piece of buckskin or 
chamois. See Chapter 24 in “*The Buckskin 
Book, published by J. B. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


White Pine Seeds 


Where can I buy some white pine seeds at a 
reasonable price, and where can I get some 
instructions about nursery raising of such 
trees as black walnut, maple, pine (white) and 
black ash?—StTreuEN ARABINSKE. 

Write to your State Bureau of Forestry. 
Boys’ Lire has told you about planting nut 
trees several times. 


Be a Lone Scout 
1. If a Boy Scout travels a lot may he be a 


Lone Scout? 
2. If so, who may pass him on his tests? 





3. What neckerchief color may a Lone Scout 

use?—Scour Tuomas Trarron, Jr. 
Yes. 

2. A registered Scout Examiner and a 
Scout Court of Honor, or his Lone Seout 
Friend and Counselor. 

3. Jade green with a gold border. 


Another Fish Story 

1. I live in Minneapolis. What fish not 
more than four inches could I catch in the 
streams and keep in the same aquarium? 

2. What would be best to feed them and 
wu he ere could I get it? 

. How many fish could I keep in an aqua- 
rium 12 inches long, 6 inches wide and 8 inches 
deep? 

}. What is the best way to clean an aquarium 
in which there are stones, sand and plants? 
— MEILKE. 

Any of the minnows except pickerel, 
ke and gar. 

Angle worms—dig in the garden. Meal 
worms--buy: at bird store. Flies—catch 
them. 

3. Only two or three small fish. 

4. Clean the sides with an old razor blade. 

Get the refuse out - the bottom with asiphon. 
Read Chapter American Boy’s Handy 
Book published Po Charles Scribners Sons. 


Smokeless Camp Fire 
What kind of wood will make a smokeless 
camp fire?—Biuiy Suy. 
Charcoal, dry roots and punk wood. 


Farm or Home Patrol 
I am a Lone Scout and we are thinking of 
starting a Home Patrol. Does one have the 
same officers as in a regular Patrol?—Lonr 
Scout Rospert Mou te. 
A Scoutmaster endorsed by three fathers 
in the community is all. 





“TI must go down to the seas again, to the lonely 
sea tn the sky, 


And all I ask is a tall Ship and a Star to 


steer her by.” , 
—Masefield. 


HOUSANDS of Scouts, last winter and 

last spring, were just awaiting the arrival 
of fine weather so that they too could go 
down to the sea, rivers and lakes throughout 
the country and find the tall ship that they 
could cruise on, and the star to steer it by. 
Now that summer is over thousands and 
thousands of them have had their dreams 
realized and they are back bronzed and 
healthy talking about their experiences and 
looking forward to their cruises next year. 

From almost every Council in the country, 
inland and seaboard, Sea Scouts have cruised 
to other parts of the country during the past 
summer. Below will be found a short report 
of a few of the cruises. 


Cruise to the Century of Progress 

ETTING out from Marion, Mass., the 

old home of the whalers, 18 lucky Sea 
Scouts, Students of Tabor Academy, cruised 
all the way to Chicago. Down Long Island 
Sound, up the Hudson River through the 
Barge Canal over Lake Erie, Lake St. Clair, 
Lake Huron and Lake Michigan. Their 
beautiful schooner “‘Tabor Boy,” glistening 
in its white paint and white sails, was admired 
in every port along the way. Arriving in 
Chicago, just after the Italian Fliers, they 
were feted and entertained by the 900 Sea 
Scouts and leaders in the city of Chicago. 
Arriving back at Marion they had covered 

2,500 miles, possibly the longest cruise made 
by Sea Scouts this year. 


On a Destroyer 
HE Sea Scouts of the State of New Jersey 
this summer had a sea camp on board a 
real destroyer where they lived under the 


1933 


same conditions as the men in the Coast 
Guard and Navy. Throughout their stay at 
the camp they had short cruises on small and 
large sailing boats, motor boats and various 
other types of craft. 


Inland Route 


LONG the Southeast coast of Georgia 
and Florida, Sea Scouts from the interior 
part of those States cruised in small boats 





go out on the Gulf of Mexico on a large sail- 
ing Ship and learn how to handle the Ship 
under all conditions of weather, learning 
piloting, navigation, astronomy and doing 
some occasional _ fishing. 

Others attended the sea camp in New 
Orleans where the Sea Scouts were given an 
opportunity to cruise on board a large 
schooner, across beautiful Lake Pontchartrain 
to Mobile Bay. 


ee 





The Sea Scout Land Ship “Port of Omaha” 


for hundreds of miles exploring the inland 
waterways and occasionally going out to sea. 


Gulf of Mexico 
THE Sea Scouts from Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Louisiana and Arkansas 
were fortunate in having the choice of two 
types of cruises, one from Pensacola, Fla., 
where the Sea Scouts had an opportunity to 


To Canada 
From Idaho Falls to Seattle and return is 


1,200 miles, and that is the distance 
eleven Sea Scouts from Idaho Falls had to 
travel before they could get to the water to 
embark ona wonderful cruise. Having char- 
tered the cruising vessel of the Seattle Council 
they cruised from Seattle all the way north 


along the coast of British Columbia through 
what is considered one of the most beautiful 
scenic sea routes in the world. If anyone 
had told these boys a year ago that they were 
going to have an experience as wonderful as 
this they would have agreed that it was beyond 
their wildest dreams, but now their dreams 
have come true, just as the dreams of other 
thousands of boys are coming true in all 
parts of the country through membership in 
the Sea Scout Division. 


River Cruises 
I" WOULD be impossible to state the 
number of Sea Scouts who cruised from all 
over the middle west to Chicago to visit the 
Century of Progress. Never before have so 
many Scouts visited Chicago through the 
water route. 


Land Ship 

N THIS page is a photograph of a land 

ship of the Sea Scouts of Omaha, Ne- 
braska. This is perhaps the most elaborate 
and best equipped land ship of any Sea Scout 
group in the country. Built beside Carter 
Lake in Omaha it is a rendezvous, meeting 
place, and boat house of the Sea Scouts in 
Omaha, Nebr. It was formally launched and 
all the traditional ceremonies of the launching 
of ships at sea were carried out. Mr. Walter 
W. Head, National President of the Boy 
Scouts of America was present at the cere- 
monies and expressed to the leaders and mem- 
bers of the Council the hearty congratulations 
of the National Executive Board on the 
comple tion of this splendid enterprise. 


ASPE SCIAL Sea Scout Folder beautifully 
illustrated with photographs of various 
SeaScout activities throughout thecountry will 
be sent to all those wanting further informa- 
tion on Sea Scouting by writing to Mr. 
Thomas J. Keane, Sea Scout Section of 
Boys’ Lire, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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When my Dad was 
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TIRES 


“Back in ’99, when dad was taking 
nobody’s dust, bicycle tires HAD to be 
GOOD! That’s when FISK TIRES 
proved their class, dad says. The way 
my FISK TIRES stand up, I believe him 
one hundred per cent! 

You fellows who ride bikes, take a little 
tip from me—ride on Fisk Tires. See 
how much they add to the fun—how 
much they save in the long run!”’ 
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| Squaw Boy 


| ravenously, while Percy and Wolf Runner 
| ate with less hearty appetites. 

“Pretty good grub this, eh, Jake?” Blackie 
remarked. 

“Yas,” said Jake. ‘We'll borrer a couple 
o hams ter take back ter camp when 
we go.” 

“We can’t let you have them,” said Percy 

| quickly. “We need all we've got.” 

“‘An’ who'll keep us frum takin’ ’em, young 
| feller?” Blackie snarled. ‘“Thet’s what I'd 
| like ter know.” 

Percy looked at Wolf Runner, but the 
Indian boy was eating silently and with 
apparent unconcern. Percy couldn’t under- 
stand it at all—already the two men had 

eaten much of their food, and evidently they 
| intended to take more of it with them when 
they left. And they knew it would mean 
that he and Wolf Runner would go hungry 
|before spring . . . Blackie and Jake were 
;not men-—they were brutes! 

| After finishing the meal the two men 
| gathered all the furs they could find about 
| the cabin, both those stretched on the drying 
|frames and those that had been cured by 
War Eagle. 

| We want ter look over yer pelts, Jimmy,” 
| said Blackie with a thin pretense of friendli- 
lness. “Figger we might be able ter make a 
trade wid you.” 

Wolf Runner made no reply, but his quick 
| eyes did not miss a single movement as the 
| two men went through the pile of soft, fluffy 
| hides. The mink, beaver, marten, otter and 
| fox pelts, with some of the best of the wolf 
| skins, were sorted out. The rest were kicked 
| back into a corner. 
| “See ‘em pelts, Jimmy,” said Blackie, 
| indicating the selected pile with his hand. 
| “They ain’t much good—too much fat left 
lon in the skinnin’ an’ they ain’t been 

stretched proper—but me and Jake figgers 
maybe we kin use em. We'll give ye five 
dollars fer ’em.” 

| “No,” the Indian replied. 
no sell pelts.” 

| “Sure you want ter sell ’em,” argued 
| Blackie. ‘They ain’t worth-much more’n 
five dollars, an’ besides you'd have ter pack 
\"em ter tha store. We'll take ’em off yer 
hands right now.” 

“Wolf Runner no sell.” The little redskin 
looked the bully straight in the eye. 

“Tell ye what we'll do, we'll give you a 
huntin’ knife ter boot,” Blackie said, pulling 
his long knife out of the scabbard at his belt. 
“Look how sharp ’tis. Five bucks an’ a 
good knife. Thet’s a good deal; better’n you 
could get most anywhere.” 

“Wolf Runner say him no sell,” doggedly 
returned the Indian boy. 

“You know me an’ Jake, we could take 
‘em pelts if we wanted,” the man said. “We 
might not even give you anything fer ’em, eh, 
Jake? This is a good knife, an’ five dollars is 
a lot o’ money—don’t you reckin you want 
ter make thet deal?” 

The man’s inference was plain—if Wolf 
Runner did not sell the pelts, he and his 
companion would take them by force. At 
the price he was offering he was practically 
stealing them anyway, but he thought it 
policy to make the deal look legal if he could 
do so at such a paltry cost. Wolf Runner, 
however, knew the actual value of the skins, 
and once before had witnessed Blackie at- 
tempt to work the same scheme on old War 
Eagle. The hot-headed old chief had sent the 
bully on his way in a hurry by simply ad- 
vancing in his direction with a drawn knife. 
Blackie had come alone that time, and now 
with Jake’s support, he was more courageous, 
especially so because he had only two boys 
to deal with. 

“Wolf Runner keep skins,” the Indian boy 
declared with determination. 

“Oh, aw right,” said Blackie. “I reckined 
you would, but don’t fergit we give you a 
chance ter make a good deal. You boys 
rustle some wood and a bucket o’ fresh water; 
we'll have another little bite ter eat ‘fore we 
go, eh, Jake?” 

“Wolf Runner,” Percy exclaimed as soon 
as they were outside, “they’re gonna take the 
furs.” 

“Yah,” said Wolf Runner. 
meat too.” 

Percy’s blood boiled. “Are we gonna let 
those ‘big bums get away with that?” he 
demanded. 
| “Wolf Runner and Squaw Boy no can 
|help,” the Indian replied. “Jake and 
| Blackie got guns—him shoot.” 
| Resentment and fierce hate surged up in 


“Wolf Runner 


“And the 





Percy’s breast. It was a dirty, scurvy trick 
and he wouldn’t stand for it. 

While Wolf Runner dipped water through 
a hole cut in the ice, Percy tried to think. 
That the two bullies in the cabin intended 
to steal their furs and meat was beyond 
doubt, but there didn’t seem to be anything 
that they could do about it. Blackie alone, 
though he had a cowardly soul, would be a 
match physically for both the lads, not taking 
into consideration the heavy revolvers both 
he and Jake carried. Percy scowled as he 
looked at the stout cabin, from whose chim- 
ney thick black smoke of the recently re- 
plenished fire was billowing. 

“The big bums,” he growled to himself. 
“If we could only get them out——” 

He stopped short. An idea, a daring idea, 
had come to him. He called Wolf Runner 
to his side and whispered hurried instructions 
in the Indian boy’s ear. 

“Are you game?” he questioned eagerly. 

Game?—that little redskin had the heart 
of a lion. The blood of his ancestors on the 
eve of battle stirred in his soul. 

“Wolf Runner ready,” he said shortly. 

“Good! Take the water into the house— 
and don’t forget.” 

The Indian boy disappeared through the 
door of the cabin, closing it carefully behind 
him. Percy went to the wood pile and se- 
lected a heavy flat piece of pine bark. With 
the ax he pried a large rock loose from the 
frozen ground. Grasping the rock and the 
bark he climbed onto the packed snow at the 
rear of the cabin, and from there to the low 
roof. Approaching the chimney, from which 
dense smoke was rolling, Percy hesitated just 
long enough to draw a deep breath. Then 
quickly he placed the bark over the opening 
and weighted it down with the rock, in the 
same manner he had used to fumigate the 
cabin after War Eagle’s burial. 

From the interior of the building there 
came shouts and curses, followed by cough- 
ing. In a few seconds the door was jerked 
open and Jake and Blackie, coughing and 
gasping and rubbing their eyes, rushed out, 
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a cloud of villainous smoke accompanying 
them. 

Percy dashed through the smoke into the 
cabin. In an instant he was out and in his 
hands he held War Eagle’s old single shot 
rifle. Wolf Runner was by his side, fitting 
an arrow in the strong bow he carried. 

The two bullies stopped and wiped the 
smoke from their red smarting eyes. 

“What tha dickens happened to thet fire?” 
demanded Blackie crossly. 

“T don’t know,” Jake replied. “All of a 
sudden she commenced ter smoke like— 
hello, what’s this?” 

They had succeeded in getting the smoke 
out of their eyes so they could see, and Jake’s 
exclamation was caused by the sight that 
greeted him as he turned back towards the 
cabin. Before the open door, out of which 
the smoke was still rolling, stood two boys, 
one white and the other red, both with 
determination written on their grim, smoke- 
stained faces. The white boy held to his 
shoulder a long-barreled rifle, and his defiant 
blue eyes was squinting over the sights. The 
Indian boy had an arrow, its ugly steel-shod 
head glinting in the sun, half drawn. 

“Tll shoot the first man that reaches for a 
gun!” 


THE words came from Percy’s mouth, 

but the voice did not sound like his. It 
was shrill, squeaky and strained—but, in it 
there was a note of desperation that argued 
that the boy, if crossed, would make good his 
threat. 

Blackie and Jake exchanged puzzled 
glances. Robbery was one thing, and mur- 
der was entirely another—and both of them 
were cowards at heart. Also at that short 
range a slug from the gaping muzzle of 
War Eagle’s rifle would tear off an arm or a 
leg even if it didn’t drive through a vital 
spot. 

“Aw, what’s tha matter wid you boys,” 
whined Blackie. “Ain’t we yer friends? 
This ain't no way ter treat visitors. 
Jimmy 
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Al Stamford, Lincolnshire, England, in November, 1917, a Royal Flying 
Corps instructor sent his training cadets up solo in DeHaviland sixes, 


although the youths had had very little time in the air. 


Most of them 


got away with the assignment, but two of the planes crashed nose first 


absolutely in line, one on top of the other. 


The pilot of the bottom 


plane had his arm broken, but the other was uninjured. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“Shut up!” Behind the gun-sights Percy’s 
blue eyes were blazing. 

“Aw, Squaw Boy—” Blackie began again 
disregarding the command. A murderous 
steel-tipped arrow sang by the bully’s ear 
and Percy heard the twang of Wolf Runner’s 
bowstring. 

“Blackie shut up,”’ Wolf Runner grunted, 
fixing another arrow in his bow. “White 
boy do talking.” 

Blackie’s mouth closed quickly. He didn’t 
relish the prospect of an arrow tearing 
through his body any more than a bullet and 
he knew that the Indian boy, now that he 
was fully roused, was as dangerous as a 
rattlesnake. The white boy might hesitate 
to shoot, he reasoned, but Wolf Runner 
wouldn't, and the force with which the ar- 
row had just whistled by his ear impressed 
him with the damage the Indian boy’s 
weapon could do at that distance. 

“All right,” he said. “What do you 
want?” 

“Beat it!” exploded Percy. “Get started 
and don’t stop till you’re out of this valley; 
and don’t come back.” 

“Gives us our skis,” 
can’t go without them.” 

Wolf Runner darted into the cabin and 
came out with the skis and the two small 
back-packs which Blackie and Jake had 
brought with them. These he threw to the 
two men. They knelt and buckled on the 
skis, adjusted the packs, and started off over 
the crust of the snow. 

“Don’t stop till you’re out of sight,” 
warned Percy. “If you do I'll take a shot at 
you with this rifle.” 

Sullenly and without a backward glance 
the two men moved away. Soon they were 
out of sight among the trees. 

“Get our snowshoes,” Percy told Wolf 
Runner. ‘We'll follow and see if they really 
go. We can’t take a chance on having them 
come back to-night while we’re asleep.” 

Within an hour the two boys reached a 
peak from which they had a good view of the 
country. Far below they saw two dark 
figures trudging over the great white expanse 
of snow. The men seemed to be quarreling, 
and gesticulated wildly with their arms. 

“Tt looks like they’re really gonna leave,” 
said Percy, with a sigh of relief. “Gosh 
but I was afraid they would come back.” 

“Yah,” agreed Wolf Runner. “They go 
to own camp in hurry. No got grub—Wolf 
Runner take all grub out of their packs.” 

By the simple procedure of removing the 
food from their back-packs, the shrewd 
Indian had made it imperative for the two 
men to hasten back to their cabin, which was 
located in a canyon a day’s travel to the 
north. 

“Do they stay in there during the winter?” 
asked Percy. “I thought everybody went 
out.” 

“Blackie—him stay,” the Indian said. 
“Him ‘fraid to go out; sheriff get him.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Perey, now more 
thoroughly enlightened as to the character of 
the bully. 

After watching the two men until they 
were satisfied that Blackie and Jake had no 
intention of returning, Wolf Runner and 
Percy snowshoed down the hill. It was 
nearly dark when they reached the cabin. 

“War Eagle's rifle,’ Wolf Runner said, 
indicating the gun which Percy returned to 
its rack of deer antlers above the fireplace, 
“him no got cartridges.” 

“Gee whiz, Wolf Runner!” exclaimed 
Perey. “Don’t you think I knew it—but 
Blackie and Jake didn’t. Besides you were 
backing me up with your bow and arrows.” 

Wolf Runner nodded his head to signify 
that he understood. 

“White boy—him plenty brave,” he an- 
nounced with admiration. “Him got 
Eagle Heart.” 


Jake said. “We 


And never again did Wolf Runner use the 
hated name of Squaw Boy to address Perceval. 


“Hew long will it be till the spring break- 

up comes?” Percy inquired anxiously of 
Wolf Runner one day weeks after the visit 
of Blackie and Jake to the cabin in the 
winter-locked valley. 

“Him long time yet,” was Wolf Runner’s 
discouraging answer. 

The days dragged by with painful slow- 
ness. There was nothing for the boys to do 
but sit im the cabin and wait. Even the fur- 
bearing animals had deserted the valley 
and it was useless to run the trap line. 
Finally, to make matters even worse, their 
food supply became exhausted. 

Despite the boys’ frugalness, their supply 
of meat and corn dwindled away until at 
last only bones were left. Then came a day 
where there was nothing to eat, not even 
a bone to gnaw. 

“What are we gonna do?” Percy asked 
Wolf Runner plaintively. 

“Wait!” was the brief answer. 

When the first thaw came, for four days 
the world was a big mass of wet slush, im- 
possible to travel. Snow slides rumbled 
down the mountain sides, gaining force as 
they went and splintering the trunks of huge 
trees like so many match stems. Percy 
shuddered when he heard them; it was all too 
apparent what would happen to a man 
caught in one of them. The water rose in the 
creek and the little stream became a torrent 
of buckling, jamming, cracking ice, smashing 
its burden into the lake ice with cannon-like 
explosions, booming and banging all day long 
and throughout the dark hours of the night. 
The quiet, silent world that Percy had be- 
come accustomed to had suddenly been 
transformed, almost overnight, into a thing 
of violent, noisy, terrific action that awed 
and frightened him. 

Those four nerve-wracking, hunger-tor- 
tured days, alone in a one-roomed cabin 
with a red-skinned stoic, taught Percy a 
lesson in patience that he never forgot. They 
taught him the triviality and cheapness of 
fits of temper and rage. From Wolf Runner 
lying quietly on his bed and staring with 
calm, unworried eyes at the ceiling, Percy 
learned of the salve with which the great 
god, Patience, soothes the wounds and 
hurts of his uncomplaining followers. 

On the fourth afternoon it began to rain, 
a gentle steady fall that increased to a heavy 
downpour and continued throughout the 
night. The spring break-up had come. 

The next morning Percy awoke to find that 
the snow and slush had disappeared from the 
valley, leaving in its wake hundreds and 
thousands of rivulets of running water. 
Never in his life had Perey seen so much 
moisture. It seemed as if the earth was 
simply saturated beyond its capacity. 
“What are we gonna do for food?’ he 
asked. 

“Deer—him come soon,” Wolf Runner 
answered. If the little Indian felt any relief 
that the spring break-up had come, his face 
did not show it. 

The next day the two boys, with bows and 
arrows, made their way down the valley, 
keeping to the hillsides where the ground 
was driest. Percy knew they were after 
game, but, although he watched the ground 
closely, he could see no signs. 

“There are no deer here,” he said after 
they had traveled four or five miles. 

“Him come up,” Wolf Runner said. “Deer 
follow snow. Wolf Runner and Eagle Heart 
meet him.” 

A few minutes later a herd of does and 
fawns was sighted. Wolf Runner casually 
stalked and killed a yearling doe, knocking 
her down with a heavy arrow through her 
shoulders. Percy secured some dry wood 
from under a drift and in a few minutes the 
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Keep Your 
Mind On The 
Game—Forget 
Your Feet In KEDS 


You can’t play any game well if you have 
to baby your feet. And you can’t win if your 
feet aren’t getting the advantages that only 
genuine Keds can give. 


Leading basketball teams have worn Keds 
and nothing but Keds for years. That’s why 
Keds are called “the shoe of champions” 
from coast to coast. 


You're going to notice the difference right 
away if you wear Keds— you'll run faster, 
jump higher and you'll know where your 
feet are every second because sure-grip 
Keds soles won’t slip on the smoothest floor. 


If you want every advantage in your game 
see that you wear Keds. Find your nearest 
Keds dealer and ask him to tell you about 
the many Keds advantages. Remember, 
| there’s only one Keds. 


United States @ Rubber Company 
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Keds 





The world’s most popu- 
lar canvas shoes, be- 
cause of all these im- 
portant Keds Features: 


1 Full breather top. Every 
square inch of canvas upper 
open to free ventilation. No 
rubber cement. 
2 Perfected health insole. 
Smooth, non-irritating.Cool 
and sanitary. Promotes 
evaporation of normal per- 
spiration. 
3 Correctly lasted to fit 
young growing feet; care- 
fully designed to encourage 
free, natural development. 
4 Can be kept clean by 
washing with soapandwater. 
Simply drop in your wash- 
ing machine and hang out 
to dry. 
5 Selected upper fabrics 
rigidly tested for strength. 
igh grade materials 
throughout assure comfort 
and long wear. 
6 Pull-proof eyelets. Larger 
andstronger. Easily, quickly 
laced to a neat appearance. 
7 Pressure-applied sole. 
Never parts from upper. 
Integral construction as- 
sures long service. 
$ Reinforced at every point 
of wear. Heavy bumper toe 
strip. Reinforcing stays at 
instep, ankle and back. 


Made in America 
to American Standards 
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ACTIVE 
FELLOWS 


A FEW hours on the spring- 
board ... a little tennis. Then 
baseball. .. hiking... boating. 
A fellow is always on the go 
these swell summer days. So 


keep going with PEP ... the 





dish for active people. 


Crisp, crunchy flakes of | 
Full of flavor. 


ishing and easy to digest. With | 


wheat. Nour- 
just enough bran to be mildly 
laxative. Delicious with milk 
or cream. Fresh fruits or honey 


add zest. 


Get Kellogg’s PEP from your 
grocer. Enjoy it often. Great 
on camping trips. Fine for a 


late snack. Always fresh in the 
exclusive heat-sealed WAXTITE 
bag. Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. 
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odor of cooking meat was drifting on the 
moisture-laden air. 

About three weeks later Jack Mantel, 
the guide, looked up from his task of shoeing 
a horse in the corral at his ranch to see two 
figures coming .through the pine-trees that 
studded the hillside. They were dressed in 
worn buckskin clothes, wore moccasins and 
were bare-headed. They were thin and lean 
and walked with the lithe grace that comes 
from plenty of exercise and not too much 


The Grandstander 


“You're not trying to pretend we're having 
it rough.” 

“I am not,” snapped the captain. “You 
don’t know what a doggoned old hulk this 
is.’ But he swung the wheel over and set 
the Lady Costa on an outbound course. Soon 
Point Vela lay astern, walling out the lights 
of the city. Clyde went back to lean on the 
rail and watch the dancing. 

He felt unaccountably sad. In spite of 
the grand style in which the party was going 


food. One had the straight black hair of an 
Indian, the hair of the other was blond and 
curly. The face of one was burned brown, 
the countenance of the other was of a natural 
copper hue. 

“Hello, Mr. Mantel,” said the one with the 
blond hair. 

The guide was amazed. “Mantel’s my 
name,” he said; “but I never saw you before.” 

“I am Perceval Lardo Chesington,” the 
boy announced. 


“And she’s the prize of the lot, admitted 
the captain. 

“Anyway, with the sea as smooth as this 
you can anchor here. There’s nothing to 
worry about,” said Clyde. 

The captain laughed. “Anchor on smooth 
rock bottom sixty fathoms deep! No. Ten 
minutes more of slack water, after that the 
tide will turn and swing us in and pile us up 
on the rocks. Just wanted to tell you out of 
pure cussedness, mister.” 
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Germ: “Believe me, I'd iike to get in that doctor's coffee just once!” 











it wasn't enough. He could see the faces of 
his classmates down below and he knew that 
underneath their gayety there was a little 
sadness too. But their sadness was different. 
‘They were regretting that the past had come 
to an end, he was regretting that the future 
had commenced. No one would be really 
sorry to say good-bye to Clyde Jones, and it 
would probably always be that way. The 
wistful music of the orchestra made the 
thought all the more poignant. 

Leaning on the rail Clyde watched the 
gulls swinging and squawking around the 
flagpole at the stern. “I’ve slipped up some 
place,” he thought. It was tough! 


ABSENTLY he noted that the creak of the 

engine had stopped. A gruff voice at his 
ear said, “ You the four-striper around here? 
The Captain asks to speak with you a 
minute.” 

Clyde followed the man forward. Beside 
a lifeboat stood the captain, and both sea- 
men were there. The captain’s gaze went out 
to Clyde and it was not very friendly. 

“TI thoughi you might like to know, mis- 
ter, that we've lost our screw.” 

“Screw,” said Clyde. “Why don’t you 
notify someone?” 

The captain snorted. “I suppose you 
think this little luxury liner is equipped with 
wireless.” 

“Why don’t you send one of the small 
boats ashore?” 

“Look!” the captain said. “He shoved 
Clyde against the belly of the lifeboat and 
flashed a pocket-torch. “Take a look in 
there, at the seams.” 

The hull of the lifeboat was a tracery of 
wandering cracks. 


“Oh,” said Clyde. He turned slowly and 
walked away. The engineer walked along 
behind. But Clyde had made up his mind 
quickly the way he always did. He'd gotten 
people into this and it was up to him to get 
them out. Besides, he knew he was the 
strongest swimmer on the ship. Breen 
might be better able to tear off a fast 440 
but he was stronger. 

Darkness had come down over the water. 
The shore looked at least twelve hundred 
yards off. Clyde went back to his place by 
the rail and gazed down at the class of °33 
merrily dancing. Betty Chidden waved, 
but Clyde did not pay much attention. 
He'd give them their dance, let them danze 
it out. Then, when the piece was over, he'd 
have the drummer sound off. 

“What are you up to?” the engineer asked. 

“I’m going to tell them. Then I'm going 
to swim.” 

A waltz, slow and sweet, dying away. 
Clyde turned to the drummer. His eyes 
happened to cross with the eyes of the en- 
gineer, surprising a look on that man’s long, 
keen face. It seemed to Clyde incompre- 
hensible that anyone who had known him 
only those few minutes could describe him so 
well in a look. Everything about him, that 
look seemed to be on to, and the judgment 
was mildly contemptuous. 

“Well, boy?” the engineer said as Clyde 
hesitated. 

That “well, boy?” prodded a realization 
into the open, out of the back-ways of 
Clyde’s mind, a realization that had lain 
quiescent for a long time. Clyde read on the 
face of that taciturn man why people, particu- 
larly his schoolmates, had never liked him— 
it was because he was a grandstander. It 
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“But we thought you got drowned,”’ 
Mantel said, unable to believe his eyes. 

“No,” said Percy. “I alr sst did when 
I rode Starlight into the river, but | 
didn’t. Wolf Runner and I spent the 
winter at his uncle’s cabin in the moun- 
tains. I wish you'd telegraph my father 
and tell him to send the money for two 
tickets to New York. Wolf Runner is 
going home with ‘Eagle Heart’—which js 
Yours Truly.” 


(Continued from page 13) 


was because he craved alt the glory he could 
get, all the cheers and all the spotlights for 
one Clyde Jones. It was because if he 
couldn't have that he wouldn't play. Even a 
moment ago he had thought of needlessly 
throwing three hundred people into a panic 
just so there would be no chance of their 
missing his act. 


#8 ge ‘KLY he gave back the engineer 
his smile. It wasn'ta gay smile because 
that flash of self-revelation had been no treat, 
but it wasn’t that typical Clyde Jones smile, 
either. 

“Keep an eye on the bunch, Admiral,” 
said Clyde, “and if they show signs of notic- 
ing what’s wrong tell ‘em you're economizing 
on compressed air, or whatever it is this tub 
uses. 

“She’s a coalburner, Commander. You 
must be a pretty good swimmer. There’s 
currents and there’s rocks, plenty of rocks.” 

“Was it Brodie who took a chance?” 

Clyde quietly entered the cabin, found his 
swimming suit and went down to the boiler- 
room to undress. Not many moments later 
he stood by the bow listening to the regular 
beat of the dancing on the deck, above and 
aft, and the muted music. Below the water 
looked uncomfortable, black and awfully 
deep. Clyde shivered. : 

“How long before the tide will pile her 
up?” he asked the captain. 

The untidy man shrugged. “Maybe forty 
minutes, maybe an hour.” / 

“Watch out for yourself, Commander,” 
urged the engineer. 

“And you, Admiral, keep the tail up,” 
suggested Clyde, with an impudence he was 
far from feeling just then. 

The jazz orchestra was playing “Willow 
Weep For Me,” the wheelhouse light was 
flashing out alternate dots and dashes of the 
SOS against the soft night sky, and Clyde 
dove. : 

The water was cold. Swells ran lazily 
past. Clyde swam. He swam harder than 
he had ever swum in any race. 

The shore approached rapidly. Clyde 
knew he was riding a current. He could 
make out rocks with vague bases and rugged, 
shattered tops. He could see a line of shingle, 
faintly white like cast-up bones, and beyond 
a shore that rose and sank, advanced and 
retreated, as if it were fighting the breakers. 

He tried to put all he had into every stroke, 
but his legs were becoming the drag that his 
arms had long since become. Then, when he 
was commencing to figure hopefully in 
seconds, the shore abruptly left him. He 
seemed to be stationary while the black 
mass of land moved off. 

“Hang the current,” he thought. 

He fought, but there seemed to be no hold 
in this water. Feelings like those he had 
known when he was sick came back to plague 
him. Without reason the pull ceased and 
Clyde found himself again close into the 
rocks. Again he tried for the shore. “If the 
current catches me now,” he_ thought, 
“that’s the end.” Sucking noises filled his 
head with visions of octopi. His legs slashed 
in a feeble scissors. Cobbles, being dragged 
off the shingle by the retreating sea, made a 
loud noise. Intermingled with this sound 
was the sound of water running down sub- 
terranean cavities in the rocks. More and 
more he felt the sly, slimy touch of seaweed. 
Without warning, the sea rushed from under 
Clyde, leaving him clawing for a hold on the 
steep shingle. The water rushed back and 
almost dragged him off. He worked his way 
over the cobbly shingle to the cliff. 

Once safe, he looked for the Lady Costa. 
She seemed less than four hundred yards off. 


ON BOARD the Lady Costa someone had 
noticed that Clyde was no longer around. 
“Where's Clyde?” 
“He’s hiding some place, probably, the 
lazy bum,” one of the boys answered. 
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Learn 
How Good a Drink 
a Nickel will Buy 


When a thirsty scout calls for ice-cold Coca- 
Cola — that’s when a nickel really does its 
duty. For in the sparkling cheer of a Coca-Cola 
there’s a quick answer to thirst and a world of 
pure, wholesome refreshment. The friendly 
fellowship drink of good scouts everywhere, 
ice-cold Coca-Cola is what a nickel is meant for. 


COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 








DRINK THAT MAKES A PAUSE REFRESHING 
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$2 


ADVENTURES IN 
PREPAREDNESS 


Ac CivEn 1 


Vawaoe 


Y. 
City Steecls 


e Crash! Smash! And the clang 





of broken glass outside the meeting 
place of Troop 133. Scoutmaster 
orders all Scouts to scene of accident. 
Two cars tangled. One driver 
bruised. The other badly cut on 
face and arms by windshield glass. 
Bauer & Black First Aid Kits 
pressed into service by alert Scouts. 
Cuts cleaned out, sterilized and band- 
aged before doctor arrives. Troop 
133 has done another valuable good 


turn — because it was prepared. 
e You're ready —always—to relieve 
pain, protect against infection, per- 


haps save a life—when you carry the 


BAUER € BLACK 
OFFICIAL 


FIRST AID KIT 


e Only 75c—at Trading Posts, 


official suppliers, and drug stores. 





BAUER & BLACK, Division of The Kendall Company 


New York . ‘Toronto 


Chicago 











**Let’s rout him out.” 

Soon the whole crowd was hunting for 
Clyde, at first laughingly, then with increas- 
ing gravity. Before long they gave up and 
gathered on the main deck aft, a different 
crowd from the joking high school seniors of 
a few moments before. Something had gone 
wrong with the ship; Clyde’s disappearance 
had brought this fact to their attention. 
Now they noticed the closeness of the rocks. 

From the boat deck a tall, rusty-looking 
individual with a bulldog pipe in his mouth, 
bent over and spoke to them. He had a dry, 
quiet voice, a way of winding his words 
around the pipe stem. 

“Listen here, you folks,” he offered, 
“there's nothing to get up steam over. We're 
doing a little drifting as no one will deny, but 
your friend, the Commander, put on his nice 
yaller suit and swum ashore and he'll be 
back. Meantime, he made me promise to 
keep the music going full blast and not to 
mention he'd skipped. Fact is, he doesn’t 
want you folks to know he’s gone for help.” 

The identity of “the Commander” was not 
very hard to guess. It touched a humorous 
chord in Clyde's classmates and a mild laugh 
went up. In all that crowded deck there 
wasn't one single soul who didn’t guess that 
things were worse than the man stated, a 
whole lot worse, but they weren't going to let 
the other fellow know what they thought. A 
saxophone struck up Happy Days. Dancing 
recommenced. 

When Clyde got back some of his wind he 
started along the narrow strip of shore in the 
direction of Lockport, a fishing village he 
knew could not be very far off. When a 
rocky headland barred his way he scaled 


Mister 


the wily motorcycles, lectures, study, target 
practise, including slow and rapid fire, and 
silhouette bobbing, and at the conclusion of 
these matters, Drubb ordered them out to the 
meadow for another session with the bikes. 
The sergeant looked over the limping form 
of Danny as though he were his most ab- 
horred recruit, and ordered him back to the 
barracks. 

“You'd break your neck, Mister Cromwell, 
and I'd like to save that for some day when 
I feel low.” 

In barracks, Danny listened to the sharp 
put-put of the bikes as the rookies tore up 
the meadow. He felt beaten and abused. 
His body ached in every joint. His toes felt 
as big as houses. Of one thing he was sure, 
that no matter how badly he felt, this bit of 
enforced leisure wasn’t doing him any good. 
Sergeant Drubb would resent it, and give him 
a double dose later. But it gave him a chance 
to do a little thinking, the conclusion of 
which, muttered to himself, was: “Mister 
Cromwell, you better snap out of your sulk.” 

After supper that evening he found Ser- 
geant Drubb in the clerk’s office, and asked 
permission to use a bike in his spare time. 

“Spare time?” Drubb gasped. “Am I 
giving anybody around here spare time? 
Pardon me! I must be getting childish.” 
He looked Danny up and down, then turned 
his back on him as if that were the end of it. 
But he did add: “All right. Go ahead!” 
And he couldn't resist adding, with mock 
solicitude: ““How’s the toes?” 

“Still quite—silly,”” Danny said, and went 
out. 

Thereafter, in every spare moment he 
could find, after dinner, between supper and 
study hours, Danny took a bike out into the 
meadow, and had it out with the grim demon. 
He gave it blow for blow, fought low cunning 
with low cunning, and paid shocking abuse 
in kind. It was a long, bitter feud, with no 
quarter asked or given. Day by day the re- 
lentless battle went on. Without warning the 
bike would rear up and slap the wind out of 
Danny. Danny, with a glitter in his eyes, 
would in turn try to pound some civility into 
the machine. 

Then, as so often happens between out- 
right enemies, Danny and this snarling foe of 
his suddenly became the best of friends, 
with mutual respect and consideration for 
each other's failings and shortcomings. He 
didn’t know how it had happened. It didn’t 
matter at all. But one day he went out to 
the meadow, and the machine did everything 
he wanted it to do, without any back-biting 
or trickery. 


EANWHILE the ranks of the recruits 
began to thin out. Familiar faces dis- 
appeared. Only twelve recruits remained. 


it hurriedly, recklessly. In his mind there 
was no question now as to what would happen 
when the Lady Costa came up against that 
coast. 

Above him he noticed lights that thrust 
into the dark, automobile lights he thought. 
He pushed on rapidly as he could, breathless 
for fear of hearing the rumble of a self-starter. 

When a head appeared silently out of the 
darkness right next to his elbow, the driver 
of that car was startled. He blurted, “Pretty 
sight—the music and all, ain’t she! But that 
boat. Looks kinda close. . . .” 

Then it struck him that the boy who had 
given him such a scare was panting, dripping. 
“Here, get yourself in,” he offered, while his 
wife, beside him in the front seat of the sedan, 
said, “Hurry, Henry, you fool, that boy has 
swum in from the ship.” 

Luck was with Clyde and the Lady Costa. 
Two trawlers were making ready to put to sea. 

The little excursion steamer, deck brilli- 
antly colored with orange, blue, red and yel- 
low lanterns that glowed and swung, with 
music blaring from her boat deck, was rolling 
lingeringly in the backwash from two mas- 
sive rocks which rose out of the water not 
many yards off her stern. The trawlers came 
on, their engines putting in a restless ca- 
dence. Off the bow of the Lady Costa, 
Clyde’s boat churned about and backed. 
Clyde stood in the shadow of the engine-room 
hatch gazing up towards the Lady Costa. 
Some of the fellows were watching over the 
rail but no one seemed particularly alarmed. 

One short moment the trawler stood in 
close in order to pass the Lady Costa a tow. 
Clyde saw his chance and leaped. He 
landed in the forecastle poop. Nearby, the 


Cromwell 


But, for some reason, which Danny couldn't 
fathom, he stayed on. To all appearances, 
Sergeant Drubb ignored him, although, had 
he known it, he was under the closest scrutiny 
of that capable disciplinarian. After his 
victory over the bike, however, he became 
more content with the way things were go- 
ing. If Drubb were to kick him out now it 
would be for personal prejudice and spite, 
because they had locked horns a few times too 
many. 

One day out on the target range Drubb 
drew the surviving recruits around him, and 
made a speech. As he spoke, the hard glitter 
never left his eyes. but a close observer might 
have detected more than plain cussedness 
behind his words. There was some intense 
loyalty and acute regard for his charges, 
which made him speak the way he did. 

“T dare say,” he drawled out of the corner 
of his mouth, “that a year from now most of 
you'll wish you’d got out while the gettin’ 
was good. After all, a bull’s eye on the target 
range is a different matter from a bull’s eye 
on some crook’s vest button. It takes nerve 
to pull a trigger when there’s a guy at the 
spot where you hope the bullet’s goin’. And 
not the kind of nerve you can work yourself 
up to by goin’ into a huddle and tryin’ a few 
dry shots, and studyin’ your stance and your 
flinch and all that stuff. It’s the kind of 
nerve you wear on your sleeve, ready for ac- 
tion all the time. When there’s need for 
action you won't get a minute to whip your- 
self up to it, and there won't be anybody to 
tell you what you ought to do, wet-nursin’ 
you along. When you find yourself in a tight 
spot, everybody who doesn’t have to stay 
will be draggin’ their tails for the tall timber. 
If you don’t have that kind of nerve, and 
know it, get out now before you bring dis- 
grace on all of us. The same with bikes. You 
have to ride ‘em like you were born with one 
between your legs. You'll get in tight pinches 
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sardonic engineer was superintending the 
sailors make fast. 

“Ten minutes to spare, Commander,” he 
said off-handedly. 

“T was in luck,” said Clyde. “I picked up 
a car up there.” 

He went into the boiler room to change 
back to his ice cream pants. 


HE musicians were taking a rest—they 

needed a rest—when Clyde came up the 
companionway. Several of the crowd who 
saw him said: “Hello, Clyde.” 

That was all they said and Clyde, wonder- 
ing if they had guessed the closeness of the 
call, decided that anyway this was best. 
But the part that struck him as odd was a 
peculiar quality in those “hellos”. Here was 
some secret knowledge concerning himself, 
the voices implied. 

Chuck Miller, lounging in a deck chair, 
hailed Clyde. “Come on over fella. Have 
a sit. No rest for committeemen, eh!” 

They were being kind again but this kind- 
ness was another brand. The way his class- 
mates had looked at him, turning their faces 
full, was different too. Perhaps, Clyde 
figured, they really did know and they were 
tacitly agreeing to play along with him. 

Clyde sighed, stretched luxuriously. “Too 
much for me,” he thought. What had come 
off while he was in the water was more than 
he could figure, but he had a hunch that no 
longer was he the great Jones, cordially dis- 
liked star athlete; neither was he the poor 
guy with the glass arm whom everybody was 
duty bound to pity. No! For the first time 
since he was a kid in socks Clyde Jones had 
the feeling that he was “one of the bunch.” 


(Continued from page 19) 


with ‘em and something has to click right 
away, something you can’t stop to figure out, 
or you're sunk. If your mind don’t work that 
way, you re no good to us. Remember, you'll 
be spendin’ most of your days on a bike here- 
after.” 

Much of what Drubb said seemed to 
Danny to have been directed at him. Walk- 
ing back to the barracks with Claire Lacy, 
he ventured to say: “Seems to me Drubb al- 
ways gives a lecture just before somebody 
gets booted.” 

Lacy looked up with a wry grin. “Yeah,” 
he said, in a choked voice, “I guess that’s 
right. I’m leaving in the morning.” 

“You! Why, you're the best guy they've 
got around here,”’ Danny cried. 

“Says you,” Lacy retorted, gulping. “It’s 
the target practise, Danny. I couldn't hit a 
cow, if it was lickin’ my face.” 

Several times during the next two days 
Danny felt Drubb’s keen eyes boring through 
him, as though the sergeant thought he could 
find out in that way what the recruit was 
made of. 

On the eve of the final tests Danny was out 
behind the barracks with an old bike which 
had a basket attached, getting the feel of the 
drag, doing fancy two-wheel turns, and trying 
to get the basket-wheel on the ground again. 
Every once in a while he could hear the rum- 
ble of police business coming into the radio 
room. He was about to put the machine 
away, when he heard the barracks’ door slam. 
He glanced up and saw Drubb leap off the 
porch and run toward him, at the same time 
waving him to come on. 

Danny shot toward the sergeant, who piled 
into the basket, and roared in Danny’s ear: 
“The Meadow Bank, as fast as you know 
how. Don’t let anything stop you.” 

The sergeant curled down into the basket, 
and Danny skidded away. He realized in- 
stantly what had happened. Stevens had 
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_ gotten a message from the city operator and 
had relayed it to the office. The Meadow 
Bank was being held up. Drubb wanted to 
get there. 


HEY slewed out of the driveway at a 

forty-mile clip, and jumped up to fifty. 
It was as fast as Danny cared to go before he 
got to the cement turnpike. Out of the 
corner of his eye he could see the scowl on 
Drubb’s face. Suddenly the sergeant reached 
over and with a sullen jab turned the throttle 
wide. The machine leaped forward. Danny 
gave Drubb a vindictive glare, and, swerving 
across the road, muttered to himself: “All 
right, you! T'll ride you.” 

Danny twisted the rubber handle far to the 
left. The speedometer crept up like a ther- 
mometer plunged into hot water. Sixty! 
Sixty-five! Seventy! Seventy-five! Danny 
dared to guess that they were going as fast 
us anyone ever had with a side car. 

“Til ride you,” he muttered through 
clenched teeth. “Tl ride you.” 

‘Traffic was light, and Danny whipped 
through what there was like a flash. Drubb 
sat there as if he were just out for a breath of 
air. They shot across the trolley tracks with 
a lunge that lifted all the wheels off the road. 
Ahead lay the rails of the C. C. & I., where 
engines were forever switching in and out of 
the local yards. Danny’s eyes flashed to right 
and left, then, in one swift, paralyzing glance, 
focused on a locomotive, charging at them 
from the left. His startled gaze darted up 
from the churning wheels to the frantic, 
yelling engineer. He couldn’t stop, of course. 
He must try to swing along the tracks, or 
crawl through the fast-dwindling space of 
roadway. He leaned forward, jammed the 
throttle wide, and tore straight ahead under 
the very nose of the locomotive. The hot 
breath of the black engine brushed over them. 
The flashing drive-shafts clutched at them. 
The thundering wheels cut off their faint 
dust-trail like a knife—and let them go. 

Danny, stiff-lipped, glanced at Drubb. 
His passenger was sitting there, coolly tap- 
ping the gas tank, as if it were a frequent 
whim of his to slip under charging loco- 
motives. Drubb’s calm reaction to the 
near-tragedy had its effect on Danny. It 
quieted his pounding heart, and steadied his 
trembling hands. And a curious elation took 
possession of him. He couldn't miss now. 
He knew instinctively that his future de- 
pended on whether he got Drubb to the 
Meadow Bank. If he didn’t make it Drubb 
would be off him for life, but if he got there, 
he was made. And he would make it now. 
Lightning doesn’t strike twice in the same 
place. 

They entered the city limits without slack- 
ening speed. Pedestrians stopped to stare. 
Traffic drew aside and waited. They shot 
over the smooth are of the bridge, and sped 
along the river, which, with an intervening, 
narrow parkway, skirted the street for five 


blocks. Danny whisked past an automo- 
bile, and looked up—to confront grim 
tragedy. 


Speeding along at such a terrific pace, 
every thing—road, traffic, cross-streets—was 
merely a vague blur, like a scenic movie 
being run too fast. They made a muddy im- 
pression on his mind, they came and went too 
swiftly to register clearly. Here, though, was 
something which snapped up his attention, 
and held it in a horror-stricken grip. 

Ahead of them a group of children had 
angled into the street on both sides, watching 
them come. He could safely have darted be- 
tween them, but a toddling youngster sud- 
denly decided she would rather watch from 
the other side, and started across. Someone 
darted after her, caught her arm, and dragged 
her back. But once again the infant got 
away, and rushed directly into Danny’s path. 
Danny didn’t dare to try to slide past. With- 


out actually thinking at all, he turned slight- 
ly to the right. There was a rending crash. 
A white picket fence ripped part. Danny 
steeled himself for the cold lash of the water 
for which he was headed. He could see his 
way clear through the trees. But in one 
blinding instant the river vanished from his 
sight, and a picket slashed across his shoulder, 
mowing him off the machine. 

The first coherent thing that Danny heard 
after that was Drubb, chuckling, actually 
chuckling, and saying: “Who? Me, doc? 
You can’t kill me. Anyway, I just went 
along for the ride.” 

Danny opened his eyes. A man with a 
stethoscope, dangling from his ears, was just 
walking away. Danny himself was in a bed 
with Drubb standing beside him. 

“Well,” Danny wheezed, “we didn’t make 
it, did we?” 

“No, we didn’t, Mister Cromwell,” 
Drubb agreed. ‘Not that it mattered.” 

Danny darted a questioning look at the 
sergeant. 

“You know,” Drubb went on, softly, 
“you're a kind of dumb lad. Who ever heard 
of a bank robbery at eight o’clock in the 
evening? But we'll pass that, not forgettin’ 
that you might have thought of it. There 
wasn’t a call. That trip was all on my own 
hook. It was your bike test. Of course, I 
didn’t intend to have you sneakin’ under 
trains, and into rivers. You just added that 
to the act. Maybe you were tryin’ to get 
even with me—for somethin’, eh?” 

A flush spread over Danny’s pale face. He 
thought of the childish threat he had made 
against the sergeant, to wrap a dirty, wet rag 
around his neck. Well, in any event, he sup- 
posed he had gotten him wet. 

“Did we hit that river?” he asked, finally. 

“T did,” Drubb said, shuddering. “‘Almost 
skidded right across on my pants. You 
stayed behind among the shady trees.” 

“Well,” Danny said, with deepening con- 
viction, “I certainly messed things up.” 

“Oh,” Drubb said, “I don’t know. I try to 
figure things from all angles. In a certain 
way, I'd say it was very pretty. You cer- 
tainly aimed straight for that river, and you 
hit it. That’s somethin’. I don’t know as 
I'd care to ride with you regular, though. 
No,'I don’t think I would. I’ve been thinkin’ 
things over these last coupla days, ever since I 
pulled that nutty trick 

“Last couple days?” What do you mean? 
When is it?” 

“When is it? Why, it’s Tuesday, the 
seventeenth. Come to think of it, we had our 
ride on Friday, the thirteenth. And if that 
ain’t a fine day to pick out for a bike test.” 

“T’ve got to get up,” Danny said, throw- 
ing aside the covers. ““The——” 

“I know,” Drubb said, calmly. “The 
rookies are all sworn in, and shipped to their 
Posts, Heaven help em. The Posts, I mean. 
And you, Mister Cromwell, are left behind.” 





ANNY swallowed a few times, then in a 
very humble tone said: “I guess I 
wasn’t so hot, anyway.” 

“Well, no, you wasn't,” Drubb agreed. 
“But the way I figure, we'll always have 
dumb rookies with us, the way our outfil 
works, and one, more or less, don’t make any 
difference. You'll learn, maybe. As I say, 
I’ve been thinkin’, and you can handle a bike, 
sure enough, and I’m through with those 
things forever, so I'm goin’ to make you do 
the bike work on this new batch of recruits 
that’s comin’ in.” Drubb rubbed the back 
of his scrawny neck with his rough hand, and 
fidgeted with his feet. ‘You know,” he con- 
tinued, “I kinda liked that river. Those two 
kids out there in the road were mine— 
Trooper.” 

Hard old, tough old Drubb, the scourge of 
the recruits, walked hastily away. 

“Trooper, eh?” grinned Danny. 
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EOPLE you meet— sometimes 

they’re people you want to know 
better—usually take you at “face” 
value. 

And certainly if your teeth are 
dirty, dingy— your appearance suffers 
. .. you’re not likely to be “‘asked”’ 
to join in the fun. 

And your teeth can be dull, un- 
attractive, Yes—even after brushing. 
For many toothpastes do not com- 
pletely clean your teeth. 


7 stains discolor teeth 
Colgate’s 
removes all seven 


The things you eat and drink leave 
seven kinds of stains on teeth. For 
truly clean, sparkling teeth—al/stains 
must be removed daily! 

Most toothpastes have only one 
way of cleaning teeth. But it takes 
two ways to remove all stains. A 
scrubbing action to rub off some; 
an emulsive action to banish others. 

Colgate’s has both! Colgate’s takes 
off every bit of stain—even between 
the teeth, and in tiny crevices that the 
usual toothpastes can’t even reach. 

For Colgate’s brushes into a creamy 
foam! The emulsive action of this 
foam loosens most of the stains, dis- 
solves them, and washes them away. 

The polishing ingredient in Col- 


» » » 
FREE! WHILE THEY LAST! 


Genuine Indian Arrowheads. 
Mail us a large-size Col- 
gate’s carton. Print name 
and address plainly on back. 


MAIL TODAY (iF 
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gate’s —a safe powder such as den- 
tists recommend —removes the stains 
that are left — leaving your teeth 
completely clean—gleaming! 


Refreshes your mouth, too! 


Colgate’s tastes fine, too—leaves your 
whole mouth feeling invigorated, ting- 
ling with the freshness of its pepper- 
mint flavor. 

Use Colgate’s Ribbon DentalCream 
twice a day for 10 days. And see for 
yourself how much cleaner, brighter 
it makes your teeth. Invest a quarter 
in a large-size tube at your druggist’s 
today. Or mail the coupon for a gen- 
erous free trial tube. 





The 7 causes of stains 
that discolor teeth 


Everything you eat or drink leaves some kind 
of stain on teeth. Some foods leave an actual 
discoloration—blueberries, for instance. Others 
are not immediately visible. Yet even white 
bread—over a period of time—can stain, dull 
your teeth. 

Group No. 1—Starchy foods, Group No. 2— 
Sugar foods, Group No. 3—Protein foods, 
Group No. 4—Fatty foods, Group No. 5— 
Minerals, Group No. 6—Fruits, Group No. 7 
—Beverages—and tobacco. 





COLGATE’S, Dept. 352, P. O. Box 81, 
Hudson Terminal Station, New York, N. Y 
Gentlemen: 

I want to try the toothpaste that removes a// 
the stains from teeth. Please send me—free—a gen- 
erous trial tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Name in 
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HERE isn’t a more inspiring sight in the world to a boy than the West 
Point Cadets on dress parade. No wonder thousands in the United States 
dream and hope that some day they will be one of the corps. 
At West Point everything is “Regulation”. Each individual part of the cadet’s 
uniform is “regulation”. It mustbe. No substitution is tolerated. e bd 
, 66 
And that is the strongest reason why the cadets make such a splendid, clean-cut 


appearance. 


THE COST OF A COMPLETE 


It should be easy for Scouts to understand why they too should wear only the QO 433 
Official Uniform. Just suppose that some of the cadets decided to substitute some Ul t Z t 
part of their regular uniform. Do you think it would improve their appearance? 
Decidedly no! And the same thing applies to Scouts. Every time a Scout wears = _. see <e 
some part of the Uniform that is not official, he is not only pulling down the No. 651 Breeches ...... 1.60 
prestige of his own Troop, but he is hurting the Boy Scouts of America, nationally. - a ee ae = 


Neckerchief and slide .55 


Don’t be that kind of Scout! Help build in Scouting the same esprit de corps a. 
Complete $6.20 


that exists at West Point. The Uniform plays such a definite part in developing 
the right spirit, that every Scout is honor bound to see that he does his share by 
refusing to wear any part of the Uniform that is not official. 


@ ALL OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS ARE MADE BY SWEET-ORR @ 














Do not accept substitutes — purchase from 


Your LoOcAL Scout DISTRIBUTOR 


YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTORS ARE 
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Yucca Pack 


Heav y waterproof duck. 
Has double flap, one with 
pockets and one with strap. 
Drings on sides for blankets. 
Size 15 x 20x 9”. 


No. 574 
Price, $3.00 
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New Official Scout Knife 


Dollar model. Heavy cutting 
blade, screw driver, bottle and can 
opener. 


No. 1513 Price, $1.00 


“Ulster” Brand 


No. 1494 Price, $1.00 


“Remington” make 


No. 1564 Price, $1.00 


“Universal’’ make 





Here are just the things you have been 
thinking about — all recommended and 


approved by the Boy Scouts of America. 


Ulster Remington Universal 








Official Sweater 


Worsted crew-neck Sweater 
Medium weight  slip-over 
style. Has Official Boy Scout 
embroidered emblem. 


No. 516 
Price, $3.00 





Signal Flag Kits 


Set consists of two pair of flags, one 
for semaphore signaling, and the 
other for Morse signaling, with 
separate sticks. All are contained 


in a special case. 


No. 1498 Price, 95c 














No. 1498 








Kites 





Signal Model—Powerful 
kite for project work. Will 
carry Signal Flags, Banners, 
small Kodak and Cameras. 30” high. Made of cloth, no paper. 
No. 1414 Price, 50c 
Glider Model— Made with 30” wing spread. 

No. 1415 Price, $1.00 


No. 1414 
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| Flint and Steel Set 


Contains piece of vanadium steel 
and piece of quartz in compact khaki 
carrying case, and red cedar tinder. 


No. 1505 Price, 50c 


Official Compass 


he only compass with a dial 
showing 16 points. Unbreakable 
crystal. 


No. 1093 Price, 75c 


100-Mile Pedometer 


Registers every step. Large dial 
spaced off in quarters of a mile up to 
ten miles. Small dial registers up 
to 100 miles and repeats automati- 
cally. 


No. 1192 Price, $2.00 





No. 1093 No. 1192 








2 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 








No. 1070 


Official Lariat 


20 feet in length and made of Sampson Spot Cord, the 


strongest and best on the market today. 


N. 1070 Price, $1.25 





ATTENTION 
W orld’s Fair Visitors 


Be sure you call at the Boy 
Scout Trading Post. If we can 
be of service in any way, such 
as handling your mail or any 
other matter, please call on us. 
But be sure to drop in. 


9 West Washington Street 

















Triple Signal Set 


Actually sends and receives 
wireless signal sound, tele- 
graph signal and Night 
Blinker Light Signal. Oper- 
ates efficiently on 4%%-V. 
“C’ dry cell. International 
Morse Code included. 


No. 1092 — $1.00 
Without Battery 


Battery 1092A 25c 





No. 1092 





If not stocked by your distributor — order by mail from 


Boy Scouts of AMERICA 


CHICAGO 


9 W. WASHINGTON STREET 


755 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 
20 EAST 33rd STREET 
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... the hottest 
shot in camp! 


“Chunk” Mason barely scales a hundred 


pounds, even with a full box of Peters 


.22’s in his pocket. But put him seventy- 
five feet away from something to shoot at 
. and say 


whole bloomin’ camp! 


Bigness has nothing to do with putting 
Ask Chunk. He'll 


tell you that good scores are always made 


’em in the bull’s-eye. 


with a good rifle, a good shooter and accu- 
So, play fair with your- 
Shoot the best 
Don't ask your dealer for 

No sir! 


The brand the most expert 


rate ammunition. 
self and your pet .22! 
cartridges made. 
“just .22’s” Tell him you 
want Peters. 
riflemen in America use to win champion- 


ships, you know. 


—— 


oe ey S see 


Saf the rifle! 
on Sparkography. The 


Kings Mills, Ohio. 
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AMMUNITION 


a ee SHOOT W/TH 


CONFIDENCE 








that lad’s the Goliath of the 


FREE! 1. help you see exactly 
how cartridges act when fired, 
Peters actually photographs bul- 
lets as they leave the muzzle of 
Write for your free 
copy of this interesting booklet 
Peters 
Cartridge Company, Dept. I-47, 





Vanishing Wings 


eastward, stared over the left side of the fuse- 
lage. And ina flash he saw the objects on the 
ground! 

There were two of them—perhaps a 
quarter mile apart. They looked like wing 
sections, parts of the tri-motor ship. One 
lay on the side of a slope—the other was in a 
valley. 

Brad muttered: ‘“No—no—they can’t 
be!” 

He banked the ship toward them, growing 
more calm. He knew that if they were wing 
sections the crash had been a terrific one. As 
the Green Arrow roared toward them he 
nosed her down. His helmeted head was out 
over the side of the fuselage. 

Suddenly he cried out happily. “It’s— 
not—wing sections, Don! Sides of—a tin 
shack. Galvanized tin!” 

“Right!” he heard Don shout. “And that 
suits—me—fine!” 

He climbed the little plane again, headed 
her eastward. 

At four thousand feet the lower edges of 
cloud were being dissipated by the whirling 
propeller. The clouds were lower here than 
they had been to the westward. Brad Jen- 
nings held the ship within a quarter-mile of 
the mountain’s north slope, stared down to- 
ward the boulders. His goggles were sud- 
denly misted by a down current of fog—the 
plane was roaring through the thick stuff. 

He shoved forward on the stick—the Green 
Arrow nosed down out of the fog. She 
flashed into clear air—Don Byrd shouted 
hoarsely: 

“Brad—port side!” 


UT even as his pal screamed his name, 

Brad Jennings had seen the other plane’s 
shape. She was diving from the clouds on 
their port side—and she was diving directly 
across their flight path! 

He acted by instinct. Both ships were 
diving. Brad pulled back on the stick of 
the Green Arrow—shoved the throttle at his 
left all the way forward. The little plane 
roared into a zoom! 

The blur of the diving plane’s propeller 
seemed to be almost on top of them. The Green 
Arrow was standing on her tail-assembly, 
then she flashed into the clouds again. 
Brad held his breath—his body was rigid. 
If the diving plane crashed into their tail- 
assembly ; 

Then the Green Arrow’s radial engine was 
singing a droning, pull song through the 
exhausts. She was almost in a stall. Brad 
shoved the stick forward, kicked her off on a 
wing. She shrilled downward into the first 
turn of a tail spin—he got the controls in 
neutral, checked it. 

She dropped suddenly out of the clouds. 
Brad cut the throttle speed down—pulled her 
nose up. He relaxed in the cockpit. 

“That was—almost—the finish!’ he 
breathed. 

He banked around, searched the sky 
beneath the clouds for the diving ship. His 
eyes were wide, back of the goggle glass he 
was wiping clear. There was no sign of the 
diving plane! 

He circled the ship north of the high 
mountain, searching carefully for the plane 
that had almost crashed them. She was not 
to be seen. Then the buzzer in the front 
cockpit sounded—he had his ear beside the 
tube. 

““Where’d—she go?” he heard Don ask in 
a strange tone. “She's not—in sight!” 

“There's only one place she could have 
gone, Don—and 
again!” 

Don Byrd's voice held a grim note. “But 
why would she—be zoomed up there?” he 
asked. 

“Why was she up there—in the first place? 
That's the question.” 

“Did you get her type?” he asked Don, 
through the tube. 

“She was small—just a single-seater, un- 
less I'm all wrong,” Don said. “She came 
right down on us. Gosh—that was close!” 

“Too close,” Brad breathed to himself. 
“But it’s funny her pilot didn’t bank around. 
That would have been the natural thing. 
Why did he zoom for the clouds again?” 

He twisted in the cockpit. Don Byrd was 
standing up and using the day glasses. He 
was searching the sky beneath the clouds. 

Then, suddenly, as the pilot stared towards 
the ground to the eastward he saw movement 
on what appeared to be the flat-topped sur- 
face of a mesa formation. Something shifted 
—there was a faint change of color. And the 


that’s up in the clouds 


moving object was very small. A man, 
perhaps! 

Brad shouted back to Don Byrd: “That 
mesa—over to the eastward—something 
moved down there!” 

He banked the plane around, winged her 
towards the table-like surface. Don Byrd 
shouted hoarsely: 

“Thought I saw something, too—but I 
can’t see it now—even with the glasses!” 

Brad held the ship on her course. He was 
tense in the cockpit. His body straightened 
jerkily as he heard the first skip of the engine. 
It roared again instantly, and then came 
bad miss! 

Brad acted instinctively. He nosed the 
ship down, cut in the emergency tank. The 
engine drummed smoothly again. But almost 
immediately there was a bad miss. He heard 
Don cry out: 

“Engine trouble!” 

And then there was a short roar—and 
complete silence. The whirl cf the propeller 
became less a blur. The ship was coming 
down with a dead stick! 

Brad steadied himself, glided toward the 
table-like surface ahead. His eyes searched 
for some other landing spot in the rugged 
country below—there was none. He breathed 
to himself: 

“Got to—make that spot.” 

He held the Green Arrow ina shallow glide, 
stared at the stretch ahead. It was narrow 
but fairly long. There did not seem to be 
many boulders. It was not a mesa, because 
there were mountains on each side of it, and 
very close. But the flat surface was slightly 
raised from shallow valleys on each side. 

He thought once, as the ship shrilled down- 
ward with her dead stick, of the plane that 
had almost crashed them—and had then van- 
ished into the clouds. He thought of the tri- 
motor plane for which they were searching. 
She had vanished, too. And if they went 
down in this rough country—crashed the 
small Green Arrow—another ship would 
have dropped out of sight. 

“Vanishing wings’ Brad muttered fierce- 
ly, as he worked to stretch the glide. “Some- 
thing—pretty bad—about this thing!” 

A gust of wind sent the right wing high 
he compensated for the slant, then moved 
the stick forward a little. He was losing air 
speed by trying to stretch the glide, and the 
currents of air over the rugged country were 
treacherous. 

Don's voice sounded huskily back of him. 

“Do we—make it, Brad?” 

Brad Jennings nodded his head. The flat 
surface was within a half-mile of the gliding 
plane now, but they were getting close to 
earth. He saw no movement on the mesa-like 
surface now. 

“We're—tryin’!” Brad shouted 
“Watch yourself—-when we hit!” 

Two hundred feet above the ground, the 
little plane almost went in a side slip. He 
lost fifty feet of precious altitude in pulling 
her out of it. The slightly raised, table- 
like surface was still pretty far ahead of them. 
Brad started to stall the ship. 


back. 


HE was wabbling as they neared the 
west end of the narrow stretch. Jagged 
boulders were on the side of a mild slope at 
the west end. The Green Arrow glided down 
over them; her undergear narrowly missing the 
taller ones. She cleared a twenty-foot depres- 
sion that seemed to run around the table-like 
surface. A gust of wind swung her nose to 
one side, just as she struck the sandy soil. 
Brad Jennings kicked right rudder sharply 
-she skidded for ten feet, then straightened 
out. Her right wheel ripped through a clump 
of mesquite. A small boulder loomed ahead. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


He swung her to the left, and the low, right 
wing missed the boulder by only a few feet. 
But she was losing speed now. Brad sat 
stiffly in the cockpit, the stick pulled back 
against his flying jacket. She rolled along 
for another fifteen or twenty feet, then 
stopped. 

Brad released his grip on the stick, cut the 
ignition switch. He snapped the safety belt, 
said in a weak voice: 

““Well—we made it!” 

He got slowly to his feet, turned in the 
cockpit. There was a faint smile playing 
about his oil-stained lips. Don Byrd was 
standing up; he grinned at the pilot. 

“Clog in the gas line?” he asked. “‘Can we 
fix it, get off?” 

“We can probably get the engine working 
—but I’m not so sure about getting off. We 
were lucky—to get down. But I don’t see 
anyone——” 

Don frowned. “That ship—she almost got 
us. Why. did her pilot——” 

He broke off abruptly, staring toward the 
slope down from the table-like surface on 
which the Green Arrow rested. 

“Brad!” he cried: “Look down there— 
ahead and to the right of the ship! It looks 
like the top of-——” 


RAD also was staring at the flat object. 

It looked like the roof of a shack, only 

most of it was covered with what appeared 

to be sagebrush or mesquite. The small por- 

tion that was bare was a metal color—not 

unlike the tin they had seen on the mountain 
slopes, miles back. 

“It’s camouflage, Don. It’s. not a shack— 
it’s the top surface of a plane! A big—plane!” 

Don Byrd stared toward the flat, upper 
surface of the wing. It was almost on a level 
with the stretch on which the Green Arrow 
rested—the undergear of the plane rested in 
the shallow ditch that seemed to run around 
the table of earth between the mountains. 

“You mean-—it’s the tri-motor ship, Brad? 
Johnny Loring’s——” 

Suddenly a voice, low and 
sounded at their backs. 

“Turn around—you two! 
hands—right up in the air!” 

Brad and Don turned in the cockpits. 
Standing less than twenty-five feet from the 
Green Arrow were two roughly dressed men; 
both had beards on their sun-browned faces. 
The one who had spoken smiled nastily. A 
rifle was raised to his right shoulder. 

“Pretty neat landin’, you folks made! 
Lookin’ for anything in particular?” 

Before Brad could say anything, Don 
spoke up. 

“We're searching for a missing transport 
plane,” he said. ‘The XF.7.” 

The man with the rifle chuckled harshly. 

“Yeah?” Well—you found it! Just climb 
right down, keepin’ your hands stuck high— 
and we'll take you right close to it.” 

Brad asked quietly: “Are her passengers 
—and crew—all right?” 

The man with the rifle laughed again. 
“Sure. They're fine.” 

Don dropped to the ground. Brad kept 
his eyes on: those of the man with:the rifle: 

“What’s the ship camouflaged for?’’* he 
asked. “There's a search on—for her.” 

The one with the rifle nodded his -head 
slowly. His face held a hard smile. 

“That's why she’s camouflaged,” he said 
sharply. “‘Now cut the talk—and get down 
on the ground!” 

Brad said slowly: ‘So we're prisoners, too?” 

The one with the rifle chuckled again. 
“You're pretty smart,” he said harshly. 
*You sure are prisoners, too!” 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for October) 
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HE tree leaves will soon be turning, and 

what is worse from the viewpoint of Old 
Idle Five Minutes, the leaves of the school 
books will be turning too. 

Old I. F. M., the laziest known individual 
on earth, hates above all things the sound of 
the school bell, for to him its ring is as a death 
knell to his hopes of promoting idleness. 
Speaking of rings, let’s make rings around 
the old time waster. Just as a few parting 
shots before we return to our desks, let’s 
throw a few of his own old jokes at him. Let’s 
make his ears ring. For the best ringers— 
that is for the jokes accepted and published, 
Boy Scout Diaries will be forwarded to the 
senders. 

Unexpected Turns 

Nervous Passencer (on maiden flight): 
H-here t-t-tell me when you're going to loop- 
the-loop again. 

Pitot: Well, I don’t always know. 


Relativity 
First Crass Scout: I hear Einstein’s new 
theory is selling in pamphlet form for 25 cents. 
TenverFoot: I'd sooner have the quarter; 
I can at least make head or tail out of that. 





Reflection 


Dear Op Lapy (in curiosity shop): I 
suppose this is another of those horrible 
futuristic paimtings which you call art. 

SHOPKEEPER: Excuse me, madam, but that 
is a mirror. 

Same 
How do you spell Seattle in Washington? 
The same as you do here in New York. 


Dozen Teli 
Bit: What have you got in the bag? 
Tom: Marbles—if you guess how many 
I'll give you all twelve of ’em. 


Or a Lyre Bird 
Sue: A little bird told me you were going 
to give me a diamond bracelet for my birth- 
day. 
He: It must have been a little cuckoo. 


A Clean Admission 
Hoe: So you don’t lodge with Mrs. Green 
now? Didn't you like it at her house? 
Bor: Well, I lived there for three months 
and all went well; but then I discovered there 
was no bath tub 








Expert 
Your hired man seems to be a 
very hard worker. 
Popkins: Yes, that’s his specialty 
Hopkins: What—working hard? 


Hopkins: 


Popxins: No—seeming to. 
Student’s Stew 
“George,” said the teacher, 
connecting link between the 
vegetable kingdoms?” 
“Yes, ma’am,"’ said George promptly— 


“hash!” 


“is there any 
animal and 


Tough Luck 

Customer: What do you mean by sending 
me such a chicken? 

Butcuer: Now you look here. I happen 
to know that that bird won first prize at the 
poultry show for eleven years in succession, 
and I can prove it. 
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Wrong Again 
Farner: Do you realize what you did? 
Son: No, but I'll admit it was wrong. What 
was it? 


Sold 


First Ciass: Would you like to go to the 
school play? 

Tenverroot: I'd love to. 

First Cuass: Well, be sure to buy your 
ticket from me. 











Lick the Stamps Instead 
Boxtna Instructor (after first lesson): | 
Now have you any questions you want to| 
ask? 
BEGINNER (dazed 
correspondence course? 


): Yes, how much is your 


All Wet 


New Assistant: No, madam, we haven't | 
had any for some time. 

JeEaLous Manacer (overhearing): Oh, | 
yes we have it, madam; I will just go into the | 
warehouse and find it for you. (Aside to| 
Assistant): Never refuse anything, send out 
for it! 

As the lady went out laughing the manager 
demanded, “* What did she say?” 

Assistant: She said we haven’t had any 
rain lately. 


One To Go 


“TI have only ten minutes, and I hardly 
know where to begin,” said the speaker. 

“Begin at the ninth minute,” shouted a 
man in the audience 











Swat Did You Say? 
First Mosquito: Why are you making so 
much noise? 
Seconp Dirto: 
screen test. 


Whoopee! 1 passed the 


Not a Sea Scout 


SarLor (on lookout duty): Hello, officer. 


Orricer’ What's the matter’ What do 
you see? 
Sartor: There’s something ahead, sir, and 


it has red and green lights. I think it must 


be a drug store. 


**Mown?”’ No ‘*Moan”’ 
First CanntBAL: The chief has hay fever. 
SEcOND CANNIBAL: Well, I told him not to 
eat that grass widow. 


Over-all 
Jack: Could I borrow your tuxedo to- 
night, old man? 
Ep: Sure, if you'll return it to Tom and 
tell him to be sure and give it back to Bill. 


Place Not Time 
Where can you wash here? 


In the Spring. 
I asked you where—not when. 


Another Short Verse 

Hired. 

Tired? 

Fired. 

Unreasonable 

Quest: Look here, how long do I have to 
wait for that half-portion of duck I ordered? 
Waiter: Till somebody else orders the 
other half, sir; we can't go out and shoot half 





a duck! 


os 
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| Just examine a U.S. Giant Chain Tread carefully. Feel how well it's 


| molded, how strong it’s made. Notice its full, deep-buttressed, black 


| tread—its gleaming, permanently-white sidewalls. Inside and out, the 
U.S. Giant Chain is really built—and it’s just as good-looking as it is 
long-wearing! A pair of them will make your bike look like a million 
dollars— and will last longer than any bike tires you ever bought 


before! 


Get all four of these features 
in the bike tire you buy... 


T Construction ... three strong plies all the 

way around (not just 2 plies and a breaker 
—deep, buttressed tread of toughest 
rubber known. 


strip) 


2 Rim Grip... flannel strip makes possible 
grip that prevents creeping, eliminates sep- 
aration of tire from rim. (On all U.S. tires.) 


3 Non-skid Tread... specially designed to 
give greater non-skid safety under all rid- 
ing conditions. 


4 Appearance. .. sidewalls are permanently 
white, treads permanently black—tire always 
new-looking. 


Every one of these features means more 
miles—less trouble— more for your money! 


United States Rubber Company 
WORLD'S LARGEST @® PRODUCER OF RUBBER 


All U.S. Tires always have the 
above seal—beware of imitations. 


U S . Giant Chains 


with the GRIP that never slips 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


In addition to the 
U. S. Giant Chain 
Tread, U. S. Makes 
the U S. Nonpareil 
Thornproof and 
U. S. Overland—a 
tire for any bike or 
any allowance. 
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A cooling 


treat— 





$s. 
that licks 


the heat! 


THESE hot days it’s easy to find a 





dish that appeals to every active 
fellow’s appetite. A treat that won’t | 


“heat you up” and cause the fun | 
Mi Pp 


to lose its zest. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes fill the 


bill. .. and how! Cooling... easy | 


to digest . . . and satisfying. Add | 
fresh fruits or honey for a taste- | 
teasing treat. Great for breakfast 
. +. for a tempting lunch. And try | 
and beat ’em for a between-meals 


snack! 


Always oven-fresh in the heat- 
sealed WAXTITE bag. Take Kel- 
logg’s on your next hike or camp- 
ing trip. Delicious with either 
fresh or canned milk. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 











FLAKES 


* OVEN-FRESH - 
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Where Are You Going to School? 


F YOU'RE planning to go to college at 

your State University, or any of the other 
great State or city universities that graduate 
thousands of students every spring, you 
should be getting two things while you're 
still in high school. 

The first of these is the ability fo carry your 
studies without too much difficulty, and get 
good marks. 

The second is the ability to get along, in 
high degree, on your own, 

The very best place for most boys—or at 
least for a tremendous number of boys—to 
get both those things is in public high school. 
High school conditions in many ways dupli- 
cate those that you’re going to find later on 
at the State Universities. Like high schools, 
the great State Universities are public insti- 
tutions, spending money secured from taxes 
to give students an education at a fraction 
of what it actually costs the State. Conse- 
quently, just as in high school, classes in 
most of the State Universities are large; it is 
impossible for most students to get a great 
deal of personal attention and help from 
their teachers or professors; the school rolls 
along on the principle of giving the greatest 
good to the greatest number—and if you 
can’t stay on the wagon, if you can’t make 
the grade by yourself, that’s just your hard 
luck. 

Not that the administrators and faculties 
at the great State Universities want to do 
anything like that, or consciously intend to; 
but for the most part circumstances shape 
things up so that they have to. 

Part of the importance of learning to carry 
your studies easily while you’re still in high 


school is right here: most of the State Uni- 
versities have learned to shut down more 
and more firmly on applicants for admission 
who have not been able to graduate in the upper 
half, or even the upper third or quarter, of 
their class in high school. They’ve learned 
from experience that most of the fellows who 
just manage to straggle through and graduate 
with their class in high school will be unable 
to keep up with their classes in college. So 
they advise them not to enter the State Uni- 
versity, or refuse their applications for ad- 
mission outright. 

The business of getting along “‘on your 
own” is a lot more complicated than merely 
keeping up with your studies without too 
much help. You have to be able to keep 
money in your pocket, possibly a month or 
more at a time, without spending it, even 
though there are a lot of things that you want 
very much indeed, and sometimes feel that 
you actually need. Otherwise, when you go 
to State, you'll find yourself running out of 
cash and getting into debt. 

You have to be able to get up promptly, 
and go to bed in time to make sure of a goo 
night’s sleep, and do your studying when it 
should be done, without having anyone to 
prompt or remind or insist that you do these 
things. Fellows who can’t resist the tempta- 
tion to have a good time, no matter how 
harmless or legitimate it is otherwise, won’t 
last long at a State University, if during that 
particular time they ought to be studying. 

But now, suppose you're one of the 
fellows, and there are hundreds of thousands 
of them all over the country, unable to de- 
velop these abilities in public high school. 


Suppose you find it difficult to keep up with 
your studies at all, and absolutely impossible 
to get into the upper half or third of your 
class. Suppose you haven't learned to keep 
from spending money, to give up a good time 
because your studies demand it, to stand on 
your own against the rest of the crowd when 
(in your particular case) the rest of the crowd 
happens to be wrong. 

But still you want to go to State. 

What then? 

The obvious thing, of course, is to get wise 
to yourself and develop those abilities right 
where you are. By trying harder, by learn- 
ing how to study more effectively, by de- 
veloping a greater amount of self-control, and 
foresight, and self-discipline. 

If you can’t, if you’re unable to get the 
best of your studies, if you find you’re not 
developing enough self-control and maturity 
of viewpoint to go it alone successfully when 
you get to the State University, there are 
only about two things to do. One of them is 
to shift from public school to some private 
school planned to meet your particular 
problem, and help you in developing the 
ability to study and the other habits that 
you need to acquire. That’s exactly what a 
great many specially developed private 
schools are for: to give students the particu- 
lar help that they aren’t always able to get 
in public schools. 

The alternative is discouraging. It is to 
give up, altogether, the idea of going to 
State. 

—Myron M. Srearns. 

(Next month: Requirements for the 


Technical Colleges.) 


Covering the World 


he could feel the hot breath of it he decided 
to take his attention from his camera and 
look around. 

Much to his chagrin he discovered that 
some of the revolutionists in the street had 
discovered him and were using him for a 
target. He yelled at them to stop firing and 
they yelled back in Spanish for him to throw 
up his hands and surrender, an order he was 
quick to execute. And while the men 
in the street kept him covered, a hand- 
ful of rag-tag soldiers with a swaggering 
dark-skinned lieutenant came up through 
the building on to the roof, and took him 
prisoner. 

He tried to talk himself out of the situa- 
tion, but to no avail. He looked like an 
important personage and since the bandit 
profession includes kidnaping as well as 
many other crimes against society, they held 


| him prisoner and decided that he would have 


to arrange with his rich employer in America 


| for a ransom before they would release him. 


The upshot of the whole thing was that 
Lambert remained in the bandits’ possession 
as their prisoner for two months before the 
revolution was put down and most of the 
guerilla soldiers were captured or dispersed 
by federal soldiers. 

During that time the bandits confiscated 
his shoes and most of his clothing, presenting 
him with rags instead. They took his 
camera and equipment, and_ ultimately 
ruined and destroyed it, and they robbed 
him of everything, even his safety razor. 
The result was when the federal soldiers 
found him it was difficult for him to identify 
himself as an American citizen, and he 
languished in prison, and was condemned to 
be shot as a revolutionist with some of the 
guerilla soldiers, a group of which were 
executed every morning in the public 
square. 

Only a lot of negotiating, and official 
communications between his company in 
America and the American Consul, finally 
released him after weeks of waiting, and he 
was a very much annoyed young man when 
he finally returned to his post in the Canal 
Zone and got a new outfit together again, 
there to await his next orders. But, strangely 
enough, it was not his capture nor yet his 
treatment at the hands of the bandits that 
concerned him when he wrote his first letter 
to his editor. It was the fact that all the 
fine pictures he had made were destroyed, 
and that he had spent nearly two months 
among the bandits without a camera to record 
some of the scenes of news-reel interest that 
transpired in his presence. 


(Continued from page 17) 


REEL hunter has to take many risks 

and endure many hardships and travel 
far to get his pictures. When the sturdy 
Coast Guard Cutters Mojave or Wodoc go 
out on iceberg patrol duty in the spring to 
rid the sea lanes of these floating menaces 
to ocean travel there is a camera man on 
board, sometimes several of them. When 
there are riots in India or some ruler of a 
remote province’in Central Africa is to be 
crowned with great ceremony, camera men 
are dispatched to the scene to make news- 
reel record of the event. Or does Agokor 
Vat, the mysterious heathen temple in Cam- 
bodia, become of popular interest, or does 
a war break out in China, or an earthquake 
devastate some Central American city, reel 
hunters are sent to take shots and get them 
back to civilization so that city dwellers can 
see and hear all that has happened. 

A camera man’s life is full of quick shifts, 
surprise assignments and new jobs which he 
must be ready to undertake with scarcely 
a moment's notice. Today he may be shifted 
to Indianapolis to cover a big automobile 
race. While there he may get instructions 
to depart as quickly as he can to some other 
point several hundred miles distant to make 
a pictorial record of the devastating effect 
of a cyclone, or get the pictures and inter- 
view some baseball celebrity or prize-ring 
champion. That being true, it is evident 
that he must be always ready and always 
prepared to go to work no matter what hour 
of the day or night he is called upon. Like 
the fireman or policeman or newspaper re- 
porter, his job is a twenty-four-hour one, for 
though he does not work that long in con- 
tinuous stretches he must be prepared to go 
out on an assignment any hour of every 
twenty-four and work until his shots are made 
and his work completed. 

The first requisite of a camera man besides a 
strong and active body, developed and kept 
in condition by clean living and athletics, 
is calm, cool nerve and good judgment. He 
must possess the kind of nerve and _ self- 
control that will keep him grinding away 
steadily at his camera no matter what 
happens. He must have self-control and 
self-discipline that will keep him stationed 
at his machine whether a charging rhino is 
headed for him or the airplane in which he is 
riding is out of control and crashing to the 
ground. 

No fire nor police department, indeed not 
even the United States Army nor yet the 
Navy, is more highly mobilized nor efficiently 
organized to cover sudden and unexpected 
events than are the news-reel companies. 


When answering advertisements please meation BOYS’ LIFE 


To be sure they cannot compete with the 
newspapers in getting information to the 
public and they do not try. In fact in most 
cases they take their leads from the news of 
the day as gathered by the newspapers them- 
selves, but they are never very far behind 
the papers with their pictorial description of 
accidents, disasters, or events of world-wide 
interest. 

The news-reel makers have borrowed much 
from the newspapers themselves in organiz- 
ing for speed. The four big news-reel 
companies in this country are operated 
almost exactly like newspaper organizations 
from the editor down to the humble and 
most obscure wandering free-lance camera 
man out in the sticks somewhere. The news- 
reel companies have editors. The editor, or 
editor-in-chief as he might be called, is the 
active head of the organization, and, like the 
editor of a newspaper, determines what 
subjects in the march of the day’s news are of 
sufficient interest to be photographed and 
what events are not worth picturizing. 

The editor-in-chief is usually located in 
New York or Hollywood, wherever the main 
offices of the company have been estab- 
lished. But there are numerous sub-editors 
who are located in the big centers like 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco and similat 
places of importance. Each of these sub- 
editors has from one to a dozen squads of 
camera men and sound technicians attached 
to his staff and on call at a moment’s 
notice, while the editor-in-chief has a big 
squad all his own to call upon for local and 
special assignment work. One of the big 
companies, the Fox Movietone Company, 
has fourteen “sound * wagons in New York 
alone, while the Paramount and the Pathé 
Companies have nearly as many, in addition 
to many hand outfits manned by expert 
camera men and sound experts. 

In the old days of the silent movie, before 
the ability to reproduce sound synchronously 
with pictures was discovered, the camera man 
worked alone, without a sound assistant of 
course, and the entire news gathering outfit he 
transported was a camera and a tripod and a 
roll of film, thewhole thing amountingtosome- 
thing less than a hundred pounds, and easily 
carried around on street cars or in taxicabs. 

But with the advent of sound movies it 
became necessary to transport besides the 
camera a tremendous lot of other apparatus, 
including generators, battery sets, and the 
like. For a time the reel hunters were 4 
little bit stumped as to just how to make such 
outfits easily transportable until the “sound 
wagon” was evolved. In an ordinary small 
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automobile, with covered top, looking not 
unlike a delivery wagon, was compacted all 
the apparatus necessary for sound recording, 
as well as the motion-picture camera itself. 
These became known as sound wagons and 
were manned by a camera man and a sound 
technician who constituted the crew, and it is 
units of this kind that are held ready and 
waiting in New York and other big cities for 
a picture “‘story”’ to break. 

Almost like firemen or policemen, the 
crews of these sound wagons are stationed, 
some at different points in the city, some at 
headquarters. When the editor gets a flash 
by telephone, telegraph, or newspaper wire 
of some disaster, or some news event of in- 
terest, as soon as he knows the location of the 
picture possibility he knows from his chart 
where the sound wagon nearest to the point 
of interest is located, and in the space of the 
short time that it takes to get a telephone call 
through he is in contact with the camera man 
of the outfit, and dispatches him to the scene 
of important news to “shoot? whatever he 
can find of interest. 

If a pictorial story breaks at a particular 
point in the Metropolitan district and it 
happens that the sound wagon normally 
covering that district is out on another 
assignment a second wagon is rushed from 
headquarters to the point where pictures are 
tobe taken. Indeed if it is a big disaster such 
as, for instance, the explosion that occurred 
on board the ferryboat which was to convey 
more than one hundred and fifty passengers 
across Hell Gate, or a big fire such as swept 
the New Jersey waterfront not long ago, not 
one but several sound wagons are rushed to 
the scene. 

As a matter of fact for safety sake it is 
customary for each company to have a news 
event covered by as many camera men as it 
seems advisable to send on the assignment, 
to be sure of getting some good pictures 
out of all that are taken. A fine example of 
the way a company completely covers a 
subject by dispatching a number of reel 
hunters to the scene of interest at one time 
is to be had in the way one company covered 
the unique event of the mooring of the first 
dirigible to the tower of the Empire State 
Building. The editor received a tip that a 
big airship would attempt a mooring at eight 
o'clock one particular morning and he rushed 
nine camera men to the scene and stationed 
them in the Empire State tower and on the 
roof and in the windows of nearby buildings 
while two additional units in airplanes were 
detailed to make shots from the air. The 
result of this swift mass mobilization of 
camera men was that the editor of this par- 
ticular company (Paramount) got credit for 
a complete scoop of the news-reel field. 

The news-reel editors went to unprece- 
dented effort to be sure of getting pictures 
in the Lindbergh kidnaping case. As soon 
as the news story was flashed to the press 
all the companies rushed camera men and 
sound outfits down to Hopewell. One com- 
pany sent nine outfits composed of camera 
and sound unit, camera man and sound 
technician down to Lindbergh’s home in New 
Jersey. These were stationed at strategic 
points all around Hopewell and surrounding 
towns ready to go into action at a moment's 
notice, and all in constant touch with each 
other and the main office by telephone. The 
men on duty slept in three shifts, so that 
there was always one group wide awake and 
ready to take pictures should the chance be 
given them. 

In an effort to be sure of getting good shots 
of the celestial phenomenon one company de- 
tailed seventeen different camera and sound 
units to cover the eclipse last summer, know- 
ing full well that there would be no chance for 
a retake, at least not for sixty-odd years to 
come anyway. These units were located on 


mountain tops, buildings and other vantage 
points in the path of the eclipse, one being 
sent aloft in an airplane and another set up 
on the deck of a steamship at sea. It was 
fortunate such elaborate preparations were 
made, too, for out of the seventeen efforts 
but one camera registered perfect pictures 
of the event. 

In addition to these sound wagons located 
in New York, Chicago, San Francisco and 
other large cities there are other camera men 
stationed strategically in all corners of the 
country—the South, Middlewest, Northwest 
and other sections. In addition to these 
automobile units the various companies have 
airplane units also located at important 
points. Indeed it is possible for any one of 
the large news-reel companies to cover any 
part of the United States, no matter how 
wild or remote, and most of Canada, shoot a 
strip of pictures and have them back to a 
laboratory in a matter of eight hours or 
less. 

Nor are the United States and Canada alone 
thus effectively covered. In truth almost the 
entire civilized world, and many parts remote 
and uncivilized, are enmeshed in a network of 
news-reel “tie-ups” as the editors call them. 
Each American company has an associated 
company in most of the large foreign coun- 
tries. The Fox Movietone News has an Eng- 
lish Company known as the British Movie- 
tone News, as well as a French, German and 
Italian company associated with it. So, too, 
has the Paramount, Pathé, Universal and 
other large companies. _ Bix Alberini of Mt. 
Etna fame was an American member of the 
staff of an Italian company with an American 
tie-up. Each of these foreign associates has 
about the same general arrangement of 
mobile sound and picture units, and they, too, 
can cover their respective fields as fast as the 
American companies. And always when 
films are made abroad the first strip printed 
is rushed by the quickest means possible to 
America, while in this country first prints 
are always sent immediately to Europe. 

‘Then besides this remarkable interlocking 
system all of the companies have at all times 
special camera and sound units in the field 
working from given points into the hinter- 
land of the different continents primarily 
in search of “special” news feature films. 
They may be in India, Australia, China, 
Japan, the South Sea Islands or other remote 
places. But they always work from the 
nearest cable or wireless station, and though 
they may wander far into the jungle there is 
ever a messenger ready to get word to them 
of some quick assignment. For instance, 
when war blazed forth in China not long ago, 
one camera unit of the Fox Movietone 
News Company was working among the 
South Sea Islands while another was in 
Japan making pictures on a Japanese 
whaler and a third unit was arranging an 
expedition up the Yangtze River. By cable, 
wireless and airplane the editor in New 
York got in touch with all three expeditions 
within a matter of hours, and inside of a 
few days, the Chinese unit was in Shanghai, 
the Japanese unit was moving toward the 
battlefront with the Japanese troop and the 
South Sea Island group, had started north 
and were at Shanghai even before the United 
States troop ships arrived from Manila. 

In fact the reel hunters are everywhere. 
They do indeed cover the world and cover 
it effectively. No news gathering organiza- 
tion was ever more perfectly organized to 
reach even the remotest corners of the globe 
in the shortest possible time and the slogan 
of one company that its news-reel gathering 
organization “‘sees all and hears all” is not 
actually such a great stretch of the imagina- 
tion as it might at first seem. The news-reel 
camera today is indeed “the eyes and ears 
of the world.” 
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You Can Shoot this NEW 
.410 Shotgun Easily as a .22 


And what a hunting gun it is! lts NEW 
Shell has double the usual shot charge 


The WINCHESTER 
Model 42 Repeater 


D 








O you know about the wonderful improvements that Winchester 
has made in small-bore shotguns and shells for hunting? Here 
is the new Winchester Repeater which shoots double the usual 
.410-bore’s charge of shot. Specially provided with a new Winchester 
Repeater Super Speed 3-inch shell that is the most remarkable 
improvement in shot shell history. Practical for small game at 
35 yards—and farther! 
With this wonderful gun and even the regular 24-inch Win- 
chester Repeater Super Speeds, you can learn wing shooting right 


away. You will have a gun that you will not “grow out of” in a year 
or so—in fact, you never will. And its ammunition cost is Jow. 

Thousands of men have already bought this sensational new 
Winchester Model 42. What for? To shoot—especially with the 
new Winchester 3-inch .410 shells. At their skeet clubs. At practice 
clay birds thrown with a hand trap. At small game when the hunting 
season opens. They know what a gun it is! And 
you will find out immediately you shoot it. 

Yes, it is a regular, full-sized shotgun. But 
splendidly light and racy, a regular whippet to 
look at, beautifully balanced, swinging fast and 


accurately, weighing only 57% lbs. Fires six shots. | 


Hammerless. Quick, dependable slide action. 


Safety trigger lock. Quick, easy take-down. Bored © 


full choke, modified or skeet choke, or cylinder 
bore. With a box of its new, powerful 3-inch 
shells weighs 3? pounds less than the average 12- 
gauge shotgun and box of 12-gauge shells. 

See the Winchester .410 Repeater at your 
dealer’s—NOW. A new Winchester folder telling 
all about it is FREE. 


MODEL 42 SIX SHOT 
REPEATING SHOTGUN 









IF YOU WANT A SINGLE SHOT 





é 





Winchester Model 41 


Winchester is now furnishing the long-popular Winches- 
ter Model 41 bolt-action single-shot .410-bore shotgun 
chambered to shoot the new, powerful, long range 3-inch 
Winchester Repeater Super Speed Shells. This light, 
strong, safe and dependable gun, with these new shells, 
will do a real job of shooting—is thoroughly practical for 
hunting small game at average hunting distances. Also 
shoots the regular 21-inch 410-gauge shells. Sturdily 
built, with few parts. Full size stock, with take-down. 
Correctly balanced for wing shooting. Full choke bore. 
Weight about 414 lbs. And priced very moderately. 


NEW FREE FOLDER ON WING SHOOTING 
Gives full instructions for shooting Western White Flyer 
trap shooting targets thrown with a Western hand trap. 
Excellent practice, fine sport, best training for hunting, 
and inexpensive. Trap weighs only 11 ounces, throws 
targets the same as in regular trap shooting and skeet. 


Your copy mailed on request—-FREE. 


THE NEW 3-INCH SHELLS WITH DOUBLE POWER 


Winchester Repeater Super Speed 410-gauge shells are 
loaded in both the new 3-inch length and the regular 214- 


inch. The former contains 34 oz. of shot—a light 20-gauge 
load! The 24-inch contains % oz. of shot. For long range, 
get the 3-inch. Each shell conspicuously marked for 
3-inch chamber only. Developed especially for the new 


Winchester Model 42 Repeating Shotgun. Primer, sure- 
fire Staynless. Powder, specially selected progressive- 


c burning type, never 
before used in shot 
shells, and remarkably 
efficient. Chilled shot 
only, sizes: 4, 5, 6, 7%, 


8, 9, 10, as needed. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


Address Department 3-C 


NEW HAVEN 


DP WIN CHESTE 


TRADE MARK. 
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WINCHESTER 
FREE-WHEELING 
ROLL cut open to 
show you the double 
row ball-bearings that 
roll so easy and never 
bind; the double tread 
that lasts so long— 
made extra wide to 
give you more secure 
footing. 








FREE WHEELING 
Makes You a SKATER! 


HESE two expert skaters know 

how free wheeling on Winches- 
ter Roller Skates gives you pep, 
strength and skating skill. They skate 
MILES every day, testing out Win- 
chester Free Wheeling Roller 
Skates. And they like nothing bet- 
ter than to get their skates on and 
speed away on those free-running 
Winchester rolls, that make you want 
to skate like they do, all day long. 


Ask your dealer to show you these 
skates made by the great Winchester 
gun works. Roller skates built—as 
the world-famous Winchester Guns 
are—with years of expert designing, 
widest experience with steels, pre- 
cision accuracy in manufacturing, to 
make you skate easier and better. 
See for yourself their great strength 
—their reinforced chassis construc- 
tion, their shock-absorber feature. 
Most of all, see their special Win- 
chester Free Wheeling Rolls, that 
make skating so smooth! 





Write for SKATING SECRETS-—the Free Folder 
based on the expert skating knowledge and skill 
of these husky young men. Tells how to roller- 
skate correctly—and why Winchester 
Skates make better heen. Send TODA 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


FREE WHEELING 
ROLLER SKATES 


Address Department 3-C 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 
NNN 0 SIRI A TERE AT ATI ES TT TC RETIRE. 





FRE Get “BB MAGIC” atonce. A 
wonderful shooters’ digest —tells 
how to hold, aim and handle rifles; be- 
come a crack s Benjamin Super Single 
Shot now $5.00 poset Benjamin Automatie 
25 Shot now $9.00 postpaid. WRITE for 
special INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 661 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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$1 TO $3 A DAY 


E A R N selling patented Trouser Hanger 


oo papiate Renae cares fo or 2 pairs of Seemann. Price to introduce 
Yo 


r pr t least 10c on each eryone wearing trousers is 

spe ~% Sc <n ‘take at least 3. Pays ¥~ or itself in a month by 

red d pressing costs. Quickest and easiest hanging method yet 
« sed. T: — one wi — 7 le. Sales —= and priese for quan- 





ties furnishe han paidin 


FRED H. HOERNER, 2/2 ASHBOURNE RD., ELKINS PARK, PA. 





ANYTHING 











BOYS, with Duco Cement you 
can be the best mender in 16 
counties. Wherever you are 
rely on this gometsanty strong, 
tough, different adhesive. 
Mends any material except 
rubber. Is transparent, water- 
proof, flexible, quick-drying. 
Only 25c at your store. Get 
“Making and Mending” 
folder and free plans for 
a model battleship from 
DU PONT, Dept. B-9, 
Wilmington, Del. 





Advertisers Who Have 
Something to Sell to Our 
220,000 Readers 


If you om. thinking of advertising let us 
send you free of cost a copy of Milline 
Copy Channels. This Portfolio is only of 
interest to actual advertisers. It shows a 
method of breaking copy down into 7 fun- 
damentals, and of building up under the 
so Appeals listed, etc. It often helps an 
advertiser greatly to strengthen his mes- 
sage. Kindly state what you have in 
mind advertising and we will at the same 
time quote the cost of the space, etc. 


BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Ave., New York City 
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or > PENDING 
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WIN 








2) HERE'S MY ,| other prizes—without a cent of 
K<ajl Rg cost. Bike comes to you fully 
oy. a Wsourond) equipped with coaster brake, head- 
©: light, and other big features. Built 
for easy riding, long wear, and 
speed. 

7 MONEY and PRIZES can be yours for 
BRING AN =) delivering 3 well-known magazines to cus- 
“CO! MPANION. os y tomers in your neighborhood. Will not 
EVERY ‘ interfere with school or play. Mail the 

MONTH Ke coupon—and we'll start you 





The Crowell Publishing Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 





Py (Now | HAVE 
MONEY 






MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE! 


Mr. Jim Thayer, Dept. 325 


Dear Jim: I want to win MONEY and PR 


THIS BICYCLE! 


It’seasy! Earn yourownSPEND- 
ING MONEY! Get this speedy 
motorbike—and your choice of 300 





only let them know what had happened to 
0 and where the Flat Heads were taking 
iim. 

Tao began to think hard, and as he did, 
an idea came to him. Why not draw a 
picture of the Flat Heads. Perhaps Og and 
Ru would understand then. Swiftly he 
smoothed a place in the sand with his hand 
and drew a picture of a big man with sloping 
shoulders and a flat head. It was a crude 
likeness that resembled a big bug standing on 
its hind legs. But Tao felt sure that Og 
would be able to read the picture and with 
the many footprints about the camp fire, 
comprehend. It occurred to him then that 
it would be good to let Og know how many 
Flat Heads there were in the party. Tao 
had no way of counting. But there were as 
many Flat Heads as there were fingers on his 
hand. If he drew a picture of a hand would 
Og understand that? He was sure he would. 
He traced a hand in the sand and then to 
make sure that Og would know what he 
meant, he broke five short sticks and stuck 
them up in a row like men walking. 

By the time he had done this, the Flat 
Heads were ready to move. The leader came 
to Tao on the far side of the camp fire and 
spoke to him, in a strange clacking tongue. 
But he used many of the simple words of the 
Cave People which Tao readily understood. 
They were going to go on up into the moun- 
tains and they intended to take him with 
them. The leader saw Tao’s drawings in the 
sand and looked at them curiously, with brow 
puckered. The other Flat Heads saw his 
perplexity and they came and looked too. 
But they could not comprehend that they 
were looking at the first written message ever 
contrived by man, and so after a moment of 
grunting, they lost interest, and the leader 
started out of the little camp clearing toward 
a game trail that led into the mountains while 
the rest followed, taking Tao with them. 
Then because they did not understand his 
drawings in the sand they did not stop Tao 
when he drew a third symbol as they left; 
an arrow pointing the direction they had 
taken. 

Tao was very pleased with himself and he 
forgot about the fact that he was a captive 
when he thought of how he had left word for 
Og and Ru, telling them just what had hap- 
pened to him, as well as informing them how 
many men were in the Flat Head party and 
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which direction they had taken. It was a 
new idea; this leaving a message. He re. 
solved to leave more messages for them; 
indeed make a trail that they could read if 
they followed him, which he was certain 
they would do when they returned to camp 
and found that he had been taken away a 
captive. So all along the line of march up 
into the hills, through deep cafions, across a 
great forest-clad plateau, and finally down 
onto a broad jungle-covered table-land, he 
left his trail signs every chance he got, an 
arrow scratched on a rock, a branch broken 
or bent in the proper direction. Cones piled 
one on top of another, indeed he put into 
effect every ingenious idea he could think of, 
to leave a message for Og and Ru to read. 

Late in the afternoon, they reached the 
Flat Head village. To Tao it was a strange 
place. His people had always lived in caves, 
Long ago they had become strong enough 
with their weapons and with the use of fire to 
drive out the great bear and the sabre- 
toothed tiger, and the big pythons, from the 
caves they inhabited, and take possession of 
them themselves. But the Flat Heads had 
not been able to master the animals. They 
did not possess fire, nor had they developed 
weapons sufficiently strong to permit them to 
conquer the animals. So they lived in trees. 

Since they had crossed over the mountains, 
Tao had noticed that the country had 
changed in character. The trees were differ- 
ent, the jungles thicker. There were tall 
trees with feathery tops, there were thick 
growths of twisted lianes and rattan. There 
were trees that looked like ferns, with huge 
fronds, and there were trees that had great 
trunks and reached out far-spreading limbs to 
drop down trailers which, in turn, became 
rooted and grew so that a parent tree some- 
times covered a great area. Tao did not 
know that these were banyan-trees, and that 
the Flat Heads had marched him southward 
into a sub-tropical country, where the sun 
was always hot and snow never fell as it did 
in winter where the Cave People dwelled. 

It was into a clearing in a forest of these 
spreading banyan-trees, at the foot of a great 
mountain that the Flat Heads brought Tao, 
and it was in the branches of these spreading 
trees that Tao discovered their houses, 
strange structures of branches and leaves 
twisted and tied together, with platforms for 
floors. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


HE Flat Head party had announced their 

approach with loud booming calls, and 
when they reached the tree village, hordes of 
men and women and scores of children swung 
down from the tree houses and came to meet 
them. When they saw that they brought Tao 
along a captive they were very jubilant. 
They became highly excited, and pointed up 
toward the mountain while they raised loud 
shouts of enthusiasm, and danced around 
him jubilantly. Tao, at first, was at a loss to 
understand their actions. Surely they were 
not making him welcome. Their attitude 
was not that. Then why were they so happy, 
unless 

Suddenly, Tao remembered something else 
old Sud had told about these strange people. 
Their fear of the creatures of the jungle some- 
times drove them to make strange sacrifices, 
goats, sheep, and even human beings. Could 
it be that they intended to offer him as a 
sacrifice to some one of the jungle creatures? 
The thought caused his blood to chill in his 
veins for a moment. 

While the crowd of Flat Heads gathered 
closer, suddenly from a distance a loud shout 
was raised, accompanied by a sinister boom- 
ing sound. Instantly the crowd of Flat 
Heads became quiet and fell back a little, 
to reveal to Tao, marching solemnly toward 
him, a short, thick-set, but quite wizened- 
looking old man, daubed with strange smears 
of color, that looked like mud. He wore, 
too, a peculiar headdress of feathers and what 
seemed to be a cape also made of feathers. 
In his hand he carried a huge war club, 
peculiarly twisted, and by this token Tao 
knew that he was the chief of the Flat Heads. 

Behind him came several other men almost 
as old and as ugly-looking as the chief. They 
too wore feathered headdresses and capes and 
with them marched two young men beating 
on sections of hollow logs. 

This display and the solemnness of the ap- 
proach of the tribal chief awed and fright- 
ened Tao. The wise heads of the village were 
going to hold a council to decide his fate. 
Tao knew that it would be a meeting of great 
ceremony. The wise heads of the Cave 
People always went through a similar pro- 
ceeding before some important occasion, 
during which they donned all the finery they 
possessed. Only instead of feathered head- 
dresses and robes, the Cave People’s council- 
men wore tiger-skin and bear-skin robes, and 
carried spears and great stone hatchets. 
Their drums were different too. They 
were tom-toms made of dried goat skin 
stretched over the tops of hollow logs. Nor 
did these Flat Heads have a great council 





fire burning in the center of the council 
grounds. 

Their center of interest was a flat area at 
the base of the mountain from which a path 
seemed to lead upward toward the dark open- 
ing of a cave on the side of the mountain. 
Here the chief and the council formed a big 
semicircle like a crescent moon, with the rest 
of the Flat Heads gathered at a respectful 
distance. Into this circle marched the five 
hunters, shoving Tao ahead of them, and into 
the circle, too, came an elderly Flat Head 
man, whose body was thickly daubed with 
black mud. To Tao he was a strange, 
pathetic figure, who had seemed to have been 
made unhappy by some great calamity. Tao 
could read that in his attitude. Nor did it 
take him long to divine the old man’s story 
and the horrible part he was to play init when 
the leader of the five hunters who had cap- 
tured him began orating in a very boastful 
manner. 

It seemed this man had lost a son. He had 
been killed in the forest by some jungle 
creature, which was a sure sign that the ruler 
of all the jungle creatures, the monster who 
lived in the cave on the mountain, was angry 
with the Flat Heads. The hunters had been 
sent out from the village to capture a goat 
or sheep or some creature to offer as a sacrifice 
to the jungle ruler, and after great hardships 
and a long journey, they had captured one of 
the Cave People. 

This seemed to please the chief and the 
council and all the Flat Heads for they 
cheered lustily, and beat upon the hollow 
logs while they looked up toward the dark 
opening of the cave on the mountain. When 
Tao saw this demonstration and realized all 
it meant, he grew sick with fear. There were 
other speeches, by the chief and by each of 
the council members as well as several of the 
hunters. Then suddenly and unexpectedly 
two of the council members leaped to their 
feet and rushed upon Tao, pinning his hands 
to his sides. A third, the hunter-leader, 
twisted his hands behind his back and 
bound them there with a strand of rattan 
creeper. 


HEN while the drums beat, and the 

people began to sing a weird chant and 
sway their bodies in a peculiar dance, one of 
the men brought a gourd of water and scoop- 
ing a hole in the ground with his hands, 
poured the water into the hole and began to 
mix huge quantities of mud. Meanwhile, 
the old chief tore off Tao’s bear-skin shirt and 
left him standing naked. And then all the 
members of the council, one by one, scooped 
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SCOUTMASTERS SAY: 
“HERE’S THE PERFECT 
‘PICK-UP’ ON A HIKE! 





Try this energy-giving 
drink on your next hike 


— delicious—nourishing —easy to prepare 


ERE it is fellows—just the thing for 
H that next hike or camping trip you're 
planning. Here’s the answer to the ques- 
tion: What food can I take that is highly 
nutritious, that tastes good—and won't 
take up much room in my pack? 

Cocomalt, the scientific food concen- 
trate, is the answer! It contains carbohy- 
drates, proteins and minerals—theessential 
food elements every growing boy needs. It 
hasa rich supply of Sunshine Vitamin D— 
the sunshine vitamin that helps to build 
strong bones and sound teeth. And made as 
directed, it adds 70% more food-energy 
nourishment to milk—almost doubling the 
food-energy value of every glass you drink. 

Think what this extra nourishment will 
mean to you. Imagine how you will re- 
spond to this extra source of energy-giving 
nourishment. What pep you'll have! What 
strength! And how you'll ‘‘go’’ for that 
delicious, chocolate flavor Cocomalt. 





Cocomalt comes in powder form only 
— never in liquid or syrup. To be 
sure that you receive the essential 
food elements you need for strong, 
sturdy growth, insist on Cocomalt. 
It is accepted by the American Medi- 
cal Association Committee on Foods and licensed by 
the Wisconsin University Alumni Research Founda- 
tion. Look for the seal on the label. 












Made in a jiffy 

Another thing—there’s no fuss and bother 
to prepare Cocomalt. You just mix it with 
milk (powder or evaporated milk, if you 
wish)—and it’s ready. A smooth, creamy, 
tempting treat that makes a hit right off 
the bat. Not only is Cocomalt a swell 
change from plain milk and ordinary bever- 
ages—but its remarkable food value is defi- 
nitely beneficial—especially on an outdoor 
trip where so much energy is used up. But 
be sure you get the genuine Cocomalt— 
and not a misleading substitute. 


Drink Cocomalt regularly 
Fellows, take the advice of leading ath- 
letic coaches and physical training teach- 
ers throughout the country —drink Cocomalt 
at every meal, It has a delicious chocolate 
flavor and you'll like it a lot served hot or 
cold. And remember, Cocomalt supplies 
the extra Sunshine Vitamin D you need for 
strong, sturdy development. It's sold at 
grocery and leading drug stores in the '2- 
Ib., 1-lb. and 5-lb. sizes. For trial can, send 
coupon below and 10¢ (to cover cost of 
packing and mailing). 


Gcomalt 
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Cocomalt is a scientific food concentrate of sucrose, 
skim milk, selected cocoa, barley malt extract, fla- t_-- 
voring and added Sunshine Vitamin D. 
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CLIP 
COUPON 
MAKE MONEY 


Like to have more money to spend? 
Then listen! Tell your father and the rest 
of your family that you’! keep theirshoes 
neatly polished for 10¢ a shine. Then 
send 25¢ with the coupon below and get 
the kit that makes shoe shining easy, 

This set is easily worth 50¢. It has a 
real bristle dauber, a genuine lamb’s wool 
polisher and a big tin of high-grade paste 
polish. You can give shoes a fine shine 
in a couple of minutes and make money 
easily. For kid shoes, we suggest Bixby’s 
Liquids. So if you want extra money, 
don’t turn the page until you’ve clipped 
the coupon. 
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playing Conn 
band instrument, you 
can be ready for band 
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weeks. A sure road 
to popularity if you 
start on a Conn, 
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{greatest artists, 
/ Magnificent tone, 
Many exclusive fea- 
tures—yet they cost 
no more, 


Write for Free Book 


Ask to see the marvelous 
new models now being dis- 
played by Conn dealers, 
Home trial. Easy payments, 
Write us for free book on 
whichever instrument in- 
terests you most. Mention 
ee 
G. CONN, Ltd. 
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the mud from the hole and each daubed Tao 
generously with some of it. But Tao did not 
eare. He was too sick at heart. He knew 
what they were doing. They were preparing 
him to be sacrificed to the monsters in the 
cave up yonder, and he was utterly powerless 
to help himself at all. Daub after daub they 
smeared on him until he was a hideous spec- 
tacle, then suddenly with the drums beating 
louder and the people shouting and singing 
in a fierce ecstasy, the five hunters seized 
Tao and began to march him up a steep 
path on the mountain side while the chief 
and the council and half the village followed. 

Tao's spirits plumbed their depth then, 
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for he realized that in all too brief a period he 
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“Look, Maud, I found a four-leaf clover!” ] 


one of the great flesh-eating reptiles. Sud 
had told about them. They lived in the hot 
country. That was the monster the Flat 
Heads dreaded and to which they offered 
sacrifices. Tao could make out its long, 
jerkily moving form now. He could see its 
ugly head and long, powerful jaws. It had 
reached the cave entrance. He could see the 
sinister yellow and black of its scaly, pulsat- 
ing throat. He could see the larger, gleaming 
scales of its back. He could see its short, 
stumpy legs with its strong claws. Its length 
was lost in the darkness of the cave but Tao 
estimated that it must be almost twice as 
long as the height of a man, truly a savage, 
menacing creature. 























would be facing this unknown peril within 
the cave; this monster whom the Flat Heads 
believed to be ruler of the forest. What 
manner of monster could it be that these 
people feared so much, he wondered? Was it 
sabre-toothed tiger, or great bear, such as his 
people had had to drive from the caves of 
their country, or was it some great unknown 
animal of this strange region? 

He was soon to know. Half-way up the 
path toward the cave, the people began 
to lag. They looked apprehensive—fright- 
ened. Even the hunters who led him for- 
ward, slowed up and had to be urged onward 
by the old chief and the council members 
following. Presently they reached a broad 
shelf, and just ahead and a little above them 
yawned the wide opening of the cave, far 
larger than it had looked to Tao from below. 
Here the hunters and the old chief halted, 
and gazed fearfully into the cave. Then 
swiftly, hurriedly, one of the council members 
produced a coil of dried rattan and the hunt- 
ers, taking it, forced Tao back against a rock 
and bound him fast, in a position where he 
stood facing the entrance of the cave. Nor 
did they lag with their work. Indeed, before 
it was finished, the old chief and the mem- 
bers of the council started down the path 
again and the hunters, as soon as they had 
made Tao secure, hurried off the shelf and ran 
wildly down the path, so fearful were they of 
the menacing creature who dwelled in the 

cave. 

Almost before he realized it, Tao was left 
alone, facing that dark, yawning opening. 
little while only heavy blackness 
greeted him. As he watched that menacing 
darkness, however, two pin points of fire de- 
veloped to grow slowly larger, and fiercer, 
until Tao realized that he was looking into 
the evil, menacing eyes of some creature that 
was moving slowly through the darkness 
toward the mouth of the cave. 

Again his heart pounded fiercely, while a 
strange thickness gathered in his throat and 
his tongue became suddenly dry. The mon- 
ster of the cave had discovered him. Indeed 
it was coming slowly toward him, watching 
him, studying him with evil, blazing eyes. 
As yet all he could see were those two gleam- 
ing orbs. They seemed to float, detached in 
the dark interior. But presently, as he 
listened, he could hear a soft, slithering 
sound across the stone floor of the cave. At 
the same time a strong, unpleasant, musky 
odor came to his sensitive nostrils. 

It was the reptile smell. Could this crea- 
ture be a giant constrictor or 

Suddenly Tao knew, and a cold chill raced 
up his spine. It was a huge monitor lizard; 





At the entrance it stopped a moment and 
stared at Tao with its cold, merciless eyes. 
It seemed suspicious, and appeared to be 
studying him to determine whether this was 
some form of trap set to capture him. As it 
watched him it seemed to raise its body 
higher and higher on its short legs, while its 
eyes glowed more balefully and its long ugly 
jaws opened slowly, revealing savage teeth. 
Tao’s fears almost petrified him then for he 
realized that the big lizard was slowly pre- 
paring for one fierce rush at him; one light- 
ninglike dart. After that, the end would be 
swift—and horrible. 

Terrible thoughts took form in Tao’s brain 
at that moment. He pictured his end. 
Vaguely he wondered how he would meet it. 
Would he cringe and cry out with pain and 
fear? Or would he be brave and meet it as 
Og or any of the hunters of the Cave People 
might meet it? Thoughts of Og took his 
mind swiftly back to the camp at the bend of 
the river. Had he and Ru returned yet, he 
wondered? Had they found his message? 
Had they been able to read it? He was afraid 
not. Perhaps his idea of conveying some- 
thing to them by means of pictures in the 
sand had been folly. Perhaps . . . 

Tao’s mind was brought back sudde nly 
to the big lizard, by a strange hissing sound 
that emanated from its scaly throat. He 
could see the tensing of strong muscles under 
the creature’s scaly skin. It took two quick 
steps forward, then suddenly twisted in its 
tracks, away from Tao, and glared savagely 
off toward the edge of the shelf. At the same 
time two sharp strumming sounds came to 
Tao's ears, accompanied by fierce yells in 
voices that he knew, and his startled eyes 
beheld two flashes in the declining sunlight, 
while his ears caught the sound of hissing 
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arrows and the thud as they struck home. 

Before his amazed gaze, the form of the 
great lizard suddenly reared upward, hissed 
fiercely and lashed furiously with its tail. In 
its pulsating throat were two arrows buried 
half their length, with feathered shafts pro- 
truding. And even as it reared, two more 
sped at it, one piercing its throat and the 
other plunging into its partly unprotected 
belly. Those last two shafts were too much. 
The monster twisted in the air, whirled itself 
about and started toward the cave entrance. 
At the same time up onto the shelf plunged 
Og and Ru, with Og shouting: 

“He is dying. Look, he staggers. 
scarcely make the cave.” 

“We will follow him in. 
and he will be dead,” 
hastily forward. 


He can 


Another arrow 
cried Ru, plunging 
But Og cautioned him. 

“Not so fast. Here is poor Tao. Let us 
free him first.” Drawing his flint knife as he 
spoke, he hurried to Tao's side. As he 
slashed his bonds, he talked happily. 

“We came in time. Your pictures in the 
sand served you well. We saw them. We 
could read the story. We followed your trail 
fast. Almost we caught up with you. We 
saw them bring you up here and we followed 
through the forest.” 

Tao, as he heard this, was happy. 

“T am glad. Come let us get away before 


the Flat Heads discover you are here. Hark, 
they are shouting down below. They have 
seen what has happened up here. They 


may come up.’ 

But they could not flee, for Ru, bent on 
destroying the wounded lizard, had followed 
it into the cave, and Og, to help him, plunged 
after him. There was nothing for Tao to do 
but follow. Scarcely had they gained the 
entrance to the cave, however, before a shout 
from Ru made them hurry forward faster. 

“He is dead! He is dead! Our arrows 
killed him. And look! Here is salt! Great 
rocks of it! Come! Hurry!” 

“Salt!” The word had a magic effect on 
Og and Tao. They forgot the Flat Heads 
as they hurried forward, for had they not 
spent two moons searching for some of that 
white medicine sand? 

Ru spoke the truth. Deep into the cave, 
where the lizard lay dead, they saw great 
layers of salt in the stratified earth; a big sub- 
terranean bed of it with stalactic formations 
of it hanging from the ledges of rock and the 
vaulted roof. 

““We have found it! Our search is ended!” 
cried Ru excitedly. 

“Yes, we have found it, thanks to Tao’s 
picture writing and the trail he made,” added 
Og, justly. 

“But it is not ours,” reminded Tao. “This 
is the land of the Flat Heads. It belongs to 
them, this salt.” 

“No, it belongs to us. We have found it! 
We will take it! We will fight for it!” cried 
Ru fiercely. 

“They are too many for three of us to 
fight,” warned Tao. “They are a fierce 
people. But they may give us some for slay- 
ing the lizard.”” Then he added suddenly. 
“And, perhaps, we can exchange some of 
the things we possess in our country for 
more of it. They like fresh-water mussels, 
and we have many of them. A bear skin filled 
with mussels in exchange for a bear skin filled 
with salt. It would be fair, and we would all 
be friendly.” 

Og looked at Tao, amazed for a moment 
as the suggestion penetrated his brain and 
grew to be a worth-while idea. 

“Tao thinks wise thoughts! They are 
good! Hark, the Flat Heads are coming up 
the mountain. We will go out and talk with 
them. They should be happy we have killed 
the lizard and willing to trade with us. Tao's 
brain works like that of a wise man. Let him 


talk with the Flat Heads.” 
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Hiking With Green Bar Bill Hearst Trophy Winners 


(Concluded from page 24) 


Duane W. Koenig, of Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin: 


“Dear Green Bar Biil: 

Last fall when Troop 2 was reorganized I 
became the Patrol Leader of the Owls. This 
was a rather makeshift Patrol. It consisted 
of odds and ends, so to speak. There were 
Scouts of many different ranks, such as Life, 
Second, Tenderfoot, all as lacking in interest 
as stones on the road. 

“At our first meeting I told my plans for 
working up a real Patrol; and they fell flat! 
Not an atom of interest. In fact, everything 
[ did in connection with the Patrol at that 
time went that way. No tests were passed, 
no Patrol spirit developed, in fact there was 
no particular relationship among the Scouts 
except they were all in the same Patrol. 

“At this time there existed an inter-Patrol 
contest in our Troop, and I thought that by 
putting on a minstrel show at the coming 
Court of Honor we might possibly earn 
enough points to 


The Patrol had been able to secure an un- 
used attic room and the boys had gone at it 
with vim and vigor to make it into a real home 
for them. 

The table, benches, bookshelf, writing- 
table and chest had been carpentered and 
painted by the boys themselves. Some of 
the Scouts had earned the Carpentry Merit 
Badge doing so. 

Over the bench on the west wall was hung 
one wooden shield for each boy on which was 
his name, his rank, his Merit Badges, and a 
list of big events in which he had taken part. 

On the north wall was a painting of a Scout 
with the name of the Patrol over it and the 
Patrol’s own motto, “Forward,” under it. 
The painting was surrounded by photographs 
from hikes and camps. On the same wall was 
found a bookshelf with the patrol library and 
trophies. 

The east wall bore a map of the vicinity, 
on which all hikes and camping trips were 





marked in red lines. Here also was 
found the Patrol’s 
historical exhibit. 


Outshoot 550 Teams 
with 7% ammunition 








win the contest. I 
wrote up what I 
thought to be a 
fairly good show 
and had the boys 
learn their parts, 


Ten Scout Teasers 


Test your knowledge on these ten teasers 
Then try them on your friends. If you get 
stuck you will find the answers on another 
page of the magazine. 


The boys had the 
habit of bringing 
home some kind of 
a souvenir 
each of their out- 


from 





when suddenly one 
week before the 
Court of Honor 


—GREEN Bar Br. 


door excursions; | 
streamers from 
cities visited, 





they all got stage- , 
fright and backed 
out of the show, 
leaving me with a 
large amount of ex- 
plaining to do. +1 
was in a real diffi- 
culty. I had noth- 
ing save the re- the raccoon? 
spect of the boys 
and a seemingly 
worthless Patrol. 
“That night I 


spent several hours 


burning carbide? 


smell? 





. How would you extinguish the fire of 


2. What is the special danger of pin pricks 
and injury from nails? 

3. What is a sextant used for? 

4. Is the width of The Flag more than twice 
as wide as the width of the blue field in it? 

5. Where was the treaty of peace signed, 
which ended the Revolutionary War? 

6. What large animal is a near relative of 


7. Where are Troop numerals worn? 

8. From what did America get its name? 

9. How long a time does the moon take to 
move around the earth? 

10. Does a dog follow a track by sight or by 


nature material, 
handicraft articles 
used incamp. The 
Patrol chest 
against the wall 
contained the 
camping outfit of 
the Patrol, while on 
the writing-table 
were the files and 
the scrap-book and 
diary of the Patrol. 

In the southeast 
corner of the den 








in working out a 

plan which I 

thought might remedy the situation. In 
brief it was to have all of the boys work to- 
gether and submerge their various differences. 
Ilocated a chicken coop, a large wooden and 
plaster structure which was quite dirty, 
though in good condition. 

“At the next Patrol meeting I announced 
that we would start work on remodeling the 
place Saturday afternoon. Yet there seemed 
to be no interest. 

“Saturday afternoon came. 

“A boy who was a new Tenderfoot went 
with me over to the coop and we started to 
work. By chance word spread around as to 
what was going on, and one by one the other 
five Scouts drifted in. As soon as they saw 
what we were doing they went home, changed 
their clothes and returned ready to help! 
They all pulled and hauled wood, tugged 
at old chicken equipment and helped clean 
up. By sunset all were dirty and had their 
hands full of slivers. Still interested they 
brought lanterns over in the evening and 
scrubbed the coop. Monday after school 
again they all came. We put a lock on the 
door and made the final repairs. And by 
Tuesday evening, when we were to have our 
Patrol meeting, everything was ready. 
Furniture was in its place, and a part of the 
coop was painted! 

“That night I faced an entirely new group. 
All were alert. All took an active part. 
All enjoyed the room and when refreshments 
were served helped to keep it clean. Soon 
Merit Badges and tests were passed, and 
when a few months later I handed over the 
Patrol leadership to my assistant, I could 
truly say that the Owl Patrol was probably 
the most wide-awake, most enjoyable, most 
interested-in-their-work Patrol in the entire 
Troop. 

“After this experience I am _ thoroughly 
convinced that when there is no Patrol spirit, 
much listlessness, no attendance, at meetings 
or at hikes that the problem may be solved 
by getting all of the Scouts to work together 
with one another, forgetting all formality, 
and working for a common good and for the 
Same purpose in which all will benefit.” 


AND talking about Patrol dens as Duane 
did above, here is the description of a 
peach. What a den that was! 


1932 


stood animpressive 
totem pole carved 
by the boys themselves and in front of this 
was placed a small “Old Glory” and the 
Patrol Flag. 

The room was always kept neat (two boys 
being assigned to this job before each meet- 
ing), and gave a real picture of what kind of a 
Patrol lived here. 

Some of those ideas may help you in build- 
ing up a den for your own Patrol. 


HE Leaf Print Contest proved to be a 
regular windfall—so many were the en- 
tries. Interesting, too, was the variety of 
specimens, ranging all the way from little 
bits of leaves from Alaska to the big broad 
leaves of Southern States. The contest was 
keen, the general standard of the entries 
being high. It was with difficulty that the 
winners and the ten next in merit were 
selected. 
Here they are: 
WINNER | 
Wesley R. Tilden, St. Joseph, Missouri. | 
2nd Prize 
Richard Conner, Waynesboro, Pa. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Scout Stanley Klein, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Scout Robert W. Hull, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
George W. Best, Jr., Evans City, Pa.; Henry 
E. Haltom, Crosbyton, Texas; Daniel L. 
Scannell, Wilmington, Del.; Scout Harold F. 
Zigmund, Queens Village, L. I., New York; 
Edward Miller, Shelbyville, Ind.; Ben Wolk, 
Bayonne, N. J.; Thomas Nelson, Ryder, 
N. D.; Marlin Burton, Cleburne, Texas. 





UST a moment, and I shall leave you in 

peace. But you can’t get away from the 
thought of the month. And isn’t this some- 
thing to think about: 

“Some people complain that they don't 
get what's due to them. They should be glad 
they don’t!” 


This fortunately leaves me near the exit so 
that I can disappear, mumbling to myself the 
phrase made famous by a Barrymore— | 
“That's all there is—there isn’t anymore!” 

Don't forget to read my 
Jamboree experiences next 








month. 














Pasadena Junior College R.O.T.C. rifle 
team, winners of the National Hearst 
Trophy. Four members of theteam used 
Winchester Model 52 rifles. The fifth 
used a Springfield .22. Kneeling, left 
to right: Kenneth Wilkes; Marshall 


Pere 4 G against more than 
550 rifle teams in the United 
States, Hawaii and Porto Rico, 
the Pasadena Junior College R.O. 
T.C. rifle team repeated its victory 
of 1932 and this year again won 
the coveted Hearst Trophy, with 
the excellent score of 990 x 1000. 


Mark up another victory for West- 
ern .22 L.R. cartridges—used by 
all of the members of this year’s 
crack team! In important matches 
throughout the country, Western 
cartridges are helping hundreds 
of junior and senior riflemen to 
improve their shooting and take 
home the medals. 


There’s no more accurate ammu- 
nition made than that which car- 
ries the Western name! . . . The 
new Western Super-Match L. R. 
-22’sand Super-X longe range.22’s 
will give you a big advantage in 
target competition. For small 
se shooting, Super-X carries a 

nockout punch that drops them 


Shoot Western 
and Win! 
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WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 954 Adams St., East Alton, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please send without charge your leaflets telling all about Western Super-X 


' V4 and Super-Match .22's. 
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Rusth; Charles Hewin; Ed. Word; Clar- 
ence Townsend. Standing, left to right: 
Sgt. William B. Morgan, U.S.A.; Capt. 
Geoffrey Galwey, U.S. A.; Brig. Gen. 
Walter P. Story, California N. G.; Joha 
A. Sexson; John W. Harbeson. 


on the spot. Not only at 40 or 50 
yards, but way out there at 75 and 
100 yards—even farther. And 
they really do it! 


The patented Double-Action powder 
developed by Western gives Super-X 
long range .22’s 50% more power and 
26% greater speed. In some sizes even 
more. You will know Super-X .22’s 
instantly by their greaseless Lubaloy 
coated bullets and gleaming nickel- 
plated shells. And of course the prim- 
ing is non-corrosive. Super-X .22’s do 
the gun cleaning for you. . . . Sign, clip 
and mail the coupon today for free 
leaflets vou’ ll be glad to get, telling more 
about Super-X and Super-Match .22’s, 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
954 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices:Jersey City,N.J.,SanFrancisco,Cal. 


ge 


MODEL 60-A 


Boy... what a rifle! The new Winchester 
Model 60-A is a fine new bolt action .22 rifle 
for target shooting, yet inexpensive. Accurate, 
like every Winchester. Has heavy 27-inch Win- 
chester- proof barrel. Safety bolt, with “‘safe” 
and “‘fire’’ positions clearly marked. Wonder- 
fully made. Web sling strap included. 
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SuperX 


LONG RANGE .22 CARTRIDGES 
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For a fast bike, avoid oil that 
gums! You're safe if you use 
3-in-One. While it lubricates 

it also cleans and pre- : 
vents rust. Try it on 
roller skates, rifles, 
electric motors. All 
good stores have 
3-in-One Oil. 
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NEW HANDY CANS 





AND BOTTLES 





Over 13,500 boys have! 
Real Indian Moccasins from 
thick water-proof steerhide 
and leather thongs. Dugan’s 
Moccasinkit has full mate- 
rials and instructions. Pop- 
ular with Boy Scouts. Ex- 
cellent for camp, beach, 
home use. Send shoe size 
Free folder. 





Plus postage 
with order (brown or black?). 


The DUGAN MOCCASINKIT 


0. H. DUGAN & CO., Dept. 29 
Agents wanted 157 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


FROM 


SCRATCHES 


At the first sign of a scratch, cut or broken 
blister, guard against the dangers of infec- 
tion. Do as your doctor does. Completely 
paint and protect the wound with Iodine— 
nothing is as effective. This scientific germ- 
killer and quick-healing agent costs so little. 
Don’t fail to keep a bottle of Iodine handy 
for every emergency. For sale at any drug 
store. For free instructive bulletins on the 
many uses of Iodine, including Athlete’s 
f Foot, send name and address to 








DANGER 





Iodine Educational Bureau, 


Dept.D, 120 Broadway, N. Y.C. 





FREE FALL 
CATALOG 


Just off the press 
Showing Hunting 
Shoes, Duck 
Hunting Boots, 
Sleeping Bags and 
other Leather and 
Canvas Specialties 
for hunters an 
campers. 


L. L. BEAN, Mfg. 
271 Main St. 
: Freeport, Maine 
































HAENEL 


“100 SHOT” 
REPEATER 
Latest Model 1933 Haenel 
repeating pistol. Sturdy, 
massive construction, easy 


cocking lever, 100 shot mag 
azine. Accurate for target. Powerful 
for small game. Blue or Nickel finish, 
shoots B.B. steel shot. Weight 18 oz. 
Price re 500 shots har te 95. 
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RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


WE SUPPLY STOCK AND Buy WHAT YOU RAISE 

PAYING YOU HIGHEST PRICES Established 20 Yrs. 

a book catalog and monthly market bulletin 

wing prices we pay our breeders, Address 

OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Inc., Box 412, NEW CITY, N. Y. 


BIG MONEY Assembling 


NEW BOAT ows 


Mabe big money on each 18 Ib. Mead 

ag * 4 te u easily assemble at home 
2 da rom complete ‘‘cut-to-fit" 

Kit ‘$13 75, F ©. 

$18.50) Can't 

















at details, Great Money~ 
Makin ay Plan and Free $6 Paddle Offert 

12 S. Market 
CHICAGO, tL. 
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“There’s a Snake!” 


side of a mountain. Close investigation will 
show these ledges to be far different. What 
at long range appear to be scars are canyon- 
like crevices giving ingress to the top. At the 
base are tumbled rocks and many fissures 
hidden by bushes and low trees. The tops of 
such places are shattered. Detached por- 
tions protrude at slanting angles, producing 
crevices of great depth. These are the spring 
and autumn homes of rattlesnakes. 


UCKED under the edge of a flat rock, 

only the margin of its blackish coil visible, 
is a large rattlesnake. I call the young man 
to study the picture, because that is the way 
Northern rattlesnakes are usually to be en- 
countered. It takes a sharp glance to dis- 
tinguish the snake as there are leaves of 
woodbine close to it. Anyone without leg- 
gings, inclined to sit on that rock, would place 
their ankles in serious hazard. We are about 
twelve feet from the snake. It does not rattle 
because it seeks to avoid detection by remain- 
ing motionless. If one approached close to 
it, it might strike before it rattled, or it might 
sound its rattle vigorously before retreating 
under the rock. It is well to know that 
rattlers have such habits. 

Scattered over the upper level of the ledge, 
under the shelving rocks, are ten more 

rattlers, some quite black, others yellow and 

cross-banded with black or brown. ‘These 
mountain rattlers vary a great deal. The 
blackish examples are usually the males, but 
not invariably so. Anyone casually walking 
along that ledge and unacquainted with the 
condition might have passed every one of 
those rattlers. 

One incident is exciting and illustrates an 
interesting thing. It relates to a particularly 
big and savage specimen. It is fully five feet 
long and nearly as thick as my wrist. I have 
attached a noose to my stick. There is no 
open spot to rake the snake. Forced out from 
the rock it is gliding among some stubble, the 

rattle buzzing loudly; but it keeps its head 
among the stems and vines owing to its con- 
tinuous progress. I cannot use the noose until 
the snake is restrained. This is a two stick 
job. With a forked stick I hold it down. 
Abruptly halted and boiling with rage, it 


| turns to bite at the stick, but sinks its fangs 


in its own body. I have seen many rattlers 
do this. They are immune to their venom 
and nothing happens, which goes to show 
that rattlesnakes cannot “commit suicide” 
as has been alleged. 

With my captive fighting, hence its head 
well raised, there is now a chance to noose 
it and add it to the catch. 

Cutting a sapling, we attached the two 
bags to the center, take the ends on our 
shoulders, and start out. The car is two 
miles away, in a wood road, but there is 
plenty to talk about on the jaunt. 

It sll sounds simple enough, this capturing 
of copperheads and rattlers, but I earnestly 
advise the novice not to try it. There is the 
chance of a slip in swinging the captives into 
the bag, as the reptiles must be properly 
noosed behind the head, and the nooses 
should be long enough to allow safe snipping 
with the scissors. Then again, if the nooses 
are too long, a snake may writhe sideways 
and swing toward an assistant or observer 
It takes experience to safely go through 
an afternoon like this. Also, I had a definite 
object in capturing those snakes and that 
was the study of their venoms for the pro- 
duction of snake-bite serums. 

The experiences on the ledge point to 
caution for everybody to follow in areas where 
there are rumors of rattlesnakes. In the 
easterly States their occurrence is usually 
associated with copperheads One or the 
other may be the more numerous. The lore 
of the countryside will indicate that. While 
rattlers may be encountered coiled in the 
open and most times will rattle if surprised 
under such conditions, it is well to remember 
their habit of tucking under shelving rocks. 
I have noted the same habit of quite a differ- 
ent species of rattler in the mountains of 
California and Oregon. Well dowr the 
peninsula of Mexican California I saw still 
another kind, the red rattler, doing this same 
thing, its body so blending with the soil 
beneath the rock that I nearly passed it. 

In the southeastern States is a particu- 
larly dangerous rattler. It lives in areas 
where there is little or no rock for hiding. 
This is the big diamond-back rattlesnake. 
Adult specimens are six to eight feet long. 
Its lurking places are under low bushes, or 
the fan-shaped leaves of dwarf palmetto. 


Leather leggings should be worn in going 
through areas like this. 

The water moccasin is another poisonous 
reptile of the South. It lurks along sluggish 
streams, or in swamps, and is seldom found 
far from the water. Several kinds of harm- 
less water snakes inhabit the same swamps. 
They are more timid than the true moccasin 
and quickly dive or glide into the water when 
disturbed. The moccasin is inclined to turn 
and open its mouth as a threat. The mouth 
parts are whitish. This is the reason for it 
commonly being called the “cotton-mouth.” 
It does not occur north of Virginia, hence the 
so-called “water-moccasin” of the Northern 
States is a harmless water snake. One may 
distinguish the poisonous moccasin by the 
outlines of its head, which differs from other 
water snakes. All the water snakes have 
quite a wide head, but with the moccasin the 
head looks heavy, owing to its depth. The 
top of the head, from the nose to the eyes is 
perfectly flat and forms a sharp ridge with 
the sides. The body colors are brown or olive. 

With the copperhead, the moccasin and the 
rattlesnake clan considered, the three types 
of poisonous vipers of the United States may 
be checked off. There are no others of their 
kind. 

There is, however, another poisonous 
snake of an entirely different type, although 
occurring only in the southerly areas. It is a 
small and beautiful creature and member 
of a large family of the world’s most deadly 
reptiles. These are the cobras, mambas, and 
their allies of Asia, Malaysia, Africa and 
Australia. The coral snake in the southerly 
United States appears to have pioneered 
northward from the American tropics, where 
a number of its kind occur, all of them, except 
to the scientist, looking much alike with their 
rings of yellow, red and black. This gaudy 
group of miniatures of the cobra family, 
occurring on the opposite side of the earth 
from their large, and particularly deadly, 
allies is one of the puzzles in the study of 
animal distribution. 

My first experience with a wild coral snake 
illustrates this reptile’s characteristics. I 
was following a negro as he plowed through 
soft, loamy ground. My search was for a 
rare and blind limbless lizard, looking much 
like a big earthworm. These creatures bur- 
row in soft soil and the only sure way to find 
them is during plowing time. 

As the earth rolled outward the sun glis- 
tened on an object like a lost necklace of 
fine-strung, brilliant beads. It was a bit 
thicker than a lead pencil, two feet long, and 
of much the same diameter from head to 
tail. It was broadly ringed with crimson 
and black, with narrow inserts of bright 
yellow. This remarkable snake glided 
smoothly from the upheaved soil. What 
impressed me most was its immaculate sur- 
face. It had been exhumed from soft ground, 
yet not a particle adhered to it. It paid no 
attention to my foot thrust in front of it, 
except to turnfrom the obstacle. Inform and 
actions it might have lured some observers 
to conviction that it represented the personifi- 
cation of everything gentle and inoffensive 
in a reptile. 

I knew what it was; hence took no chances. 
There have been some tragic occurrences 
based on such conditions. To one not ac- 
quainted with snakes the temptation might 
have been to pick up this pretty creature. 
The idea of such an observer would be that 
poisonous snakes have a thick body and 
“heart-shaped” head. Here was a beautiful 
and slender creature, its head no wider than 
its neck. This serpent had a head about the 
size of my little finger nail. 

When I held its body with a stick, it swung 
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around, opened its tiny jaws as widely as jt 
could and seized the stick. It managed to 
get hold and by chewing motions engaged its 
fangs again and again. I realized that its 
minute poison conducting teeth were not 
much stouter or longer than the point of a 
pin, but as it released its hold two droplets 
were left on the stick. These were no larger 
than millet seeds, but such a bite applied to 
a human, and nothing done, would have been 
fatal in three out of five cases. A sad thing is 
that persons have been bitten by coral snakes 
and have scoffed at the mere puncture of the 
skin. My specimen, now released, continued 
to glide away as if nothing had happened. 
That is the way of coral snakes. They do not 
strike, but deliberately turn and bite. Their 
venom attacks and paralyzes the nerve cen- 
ters, hence is tec hnically called a neurotoxin. 
Drop for drop, it is more powerful than that 
of the cobra. 

Of the viper types we have formerly con- 
sidered, they rank upward from the copper- 
head, moccasin and rattlesnake in strength of 
their poisons. All of their venoms destroy 
blood and tissue and bites are attended with 
much swelling and discoloration. Copper- 
head snakes cause the greatest number of 
accidents in the United States, but among 
such bites the percentage of fatalities is very 
low. This does not indicate, however, that 
the bite of a copperhead is not a very serious 


matter. Bites from water moccasins are not 
common. 
While there is some variation in the 


strength of poisons among the species of 
rattlesnakes, there is not enough difference 
to brand any particular kind as much more 
poisonous than another. The larger the 
rattlesnake the more dangerous it is, owing 
to the greater amount of poison it injects 
from its hypodermic teeth, or fangs, at a 
bite. The big diamond-back of the South- 
east is extremely dangerous, but not com- 
mon enough to show a bad record. The chief 
offender among the rattlers is the big 
diamond-back of more pallid hues, occurring 
from Texas to the Southwest. It is very 
abundant in a number of areas and the most 
irritable of any poisonous snake in the United 
States. 

I am often asked to simply outline treat- 
ment for snake bites and my general answer, 
in the hope that the main points will not be 
forgotten, is like this: Remember that a 
snake bite is an injection of poison. The first 
thought should be to stop the absorption of 
that poison, then mechanically remove as 
much of it as possible. A ligature, not too 
tight, incision of the wounds, and thence use 
of a small cupping device, cover the first 
steps. Some of the venom will probably be 
taken up by the circulation. Snake bite 
serum, hypodermically injected, is produced 
to neutralize absorbed venom. The serum is 
produced by repeatedly injecting horses with 
small amounts until they are immune, or, in 
other words, they have built up elements 
within their blood to neutralize the poison. 
Blood serum is obtained from such horses 
without injuring them. Injected into a 
human it neutralizes the poison from a 
snake bite. 

There have been two unfortunate tenden- 
cies of late in telling what to do after a snake 
bite. One is to place too much reliance on 
cupping or suction, and neglect the serum 
aid, and the other favors the serum and says 
little or nothing about the cupping. It is 
bad to have such ideas get abroad in these 
days, when we have learned so much through 
careful study. The bite of a poisonous 
snake may be a very serious matter, and all 
precautions for relief should be understood, 
and followed. 
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STAMPS 


5 Abyssinia 10c, 25 Air Mail 10c, 25 Asia 10¢, 50 
Bavaria 10c, 15 Brazil 10c, 25 Canada 10c, 10 Costa 
Rica fe, 50 Denmark 10c, 25 Dutch Indies 10ce, 15 Egypt 
10c, 25 Finland 10c, 25 Greece 10c, 10 Guatemala 5c, 
50 diff. var. 5c, 50 Poland 10c. All above packets with 
1,000 hinges and beginner’s album $1.00, Choice ap 
provals if requested. Large illustrated price list given. 


BATCHELDER STAMP CO. Peoria, Ul. 
5 [FINE E BRITISH COLONIES! 





Big Packet all different stamps from 
British Colonies only, including 
searce bi-colored Egypt Airmail 
(illustrated), Mauritius, Johore, 





lor: ange River Colony, ete. Only 
te. to approval applicants! Hrtra—NSet of Stamps from neu 


country of Manchukuo included free if you send TODAY. 


ARLINGTON STAMP CO. 
Box 81, St. John’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Scarce Russian Ze 
Stamp ane poeta 


ease 


ania Airm Ai as il- 
itiretea)s a 
f 53 di Stamps including 


Azerbaijan cat, value 20c.) 
Epirus, Bhopal, etc. & illus. 
trated lists—all for Sc to 
approval applicants 
WORLD-WIDE STAMP co., BOX 300, CAMDEN NEW YOR 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
250 STAMPS, ALL DIFFERENT, including Gwalior, Togo, 
Siam, Congo, ete. Also a modern album——Stamp Hinges, 
Perforation Gauge, and a booklet containing helpful hints 
on the care and collection of your stamps, all for 35ce. 

Send your stamps to us for appraisal, 10c. each. 
Write for our approvals and price List. 


W. P. STAMP CO., Madison Sq. Station, Box 65, N. Y. C. 


OLD STAMPS ARE ALWAYS BEST 


Our unexcelled combination of 20 different 19th Century 
stamps from 33 to 70 years old together with a United 
States $10.00 stamp number 4453, which alone cata 
logues 45c, will be sent for 10¢ to approval applicants 


GLOBUS STAMP CO., Dept. 48, 270 4th Ave., New York 
AMAZING OFFER—ALL GIVEN! 


SCARCE SIAM GARD” Sno AIRMAIL, also ket Jungie- 

land Beauties from NO. NEO. ETHIOPIA, BELGIAN CONGO, 

etc., including Airmaile, — emoratives and other Jungle Thrillers, 
and, finally, A mplete Set of Az ereansan Pictorials (misting 

from most collectic X. all given to nc w approv: val applicants eaclu 

ing 40 postage? A sensational offer! WRITE TODA Av 

Midwood Stamp Co., Box 68, Midwood Station, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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The Football Season 


Is Coming! 


ERY soon now the pung of 

punts will ring out across 
gridirons from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. The bark of signals will 
be heard from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf! 


And in the coming October 
issue of BOYS’ LIFE you'll find 
football aplenty. Foremost will 
be an article, ‘Learning to Do 
Things Right on the Gridiron,” 
by ‘Slip’? Madigan, coach of St. 
Marys on the Coast. No need 
to tell you about the impressive 
record ‘“‘little’’ St. Marys has 
made these past few seasons. 
Ask Stanford! Ask the Uni- 
versity of California! Ask the 
Ask 


Fordham. They've played ’em. 


University of Oregon! 


“Slip’’ has some tips for you 
that mean something! 


And for real 


hard driving fiction, 


up-to-the- 
minute, 
Harold Sherman begins a two- 
part story called ‘“‘The Fighting 


Eleven. 
that fought itself! 


The story of a team 


Only a couple of the things 
in BOYS’ LIFE for October. 
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“ A FRENCH enthusiast has gone through 

the Yvert catalogue and has found that 
a complete collection of stamps, omitting 
surcharges, watermarks, perforations, shades 
and errors, would amount to sixty-one 
thousand and fifty-six varieties,” Harry an- 
nounced. 

“That's interesting to know but certainly 
surcharges should be included,” was Bob’s 
opinion. 

‘And why not watermarks?” Phil wanted to 
know. “Errors might be excluded and shades 
of color—and varieties of perforation.” 

Harry continued: “ My reference states the 
number for Europe is 19,866; America, 16,- 
239; Africa, 12,852; Asia, 9,017 and Oceanica, 
3,082. Nicaragua stands first 
with number of issues—1,332 
varieties. I added up the 
stamps listed in Scott’s cata- 
logue and reached a total of 
1295 of which 465 might come 
under the French grouping. 
Catalogues of the various countries differ in 
their listings. Stamps that are accepted in 
France may be excluded here and England 
and Germany reach other decisions. The 
Scott catalogue is our authority ‘here in 
America. For my part I cross off many listed 
issues—even countries. There is no end to 
the argument as to what should be in the 
catalogue and what not. After all it is an 
entertaining hobby and is subject to endless 
variation. Specialize—select what interests 





you.” 
Bob and Phil exchanged glances and 
smiled. Bob said; “You're good, Harry. 


I could sit and listen to you for hours.” 

“Quit your kidding,” growled Harry. 
“Anyway, I meant what I said.” 

“And you're right, too,” Phil agreed. 

“Harry likes real genuine postage stamps 
that are meant to carry letters. How about 
these, Harry?” Bob had a news clipping 
illustrating the three-stamp strip which 
Italy prepared for her fleet 
of twenty-four airplanes, 
some of which were bound 
for Iceland and others for 
the Chicago World’s Fair. 
A surcharge had _ been 
added, ‘Isole Italiane del Egeo,’ for the 
Egean Islands at a cost of around seven 
dollars for the over-burdened collector who 
insists on keeping up to date with his collec- 
tion. Italy has a clear lead over the rest of 
the world thisfyear. Her printing presses 
must be running night and day. 

“To-day stamps are hitched up to all sorts 
of ideas,” said Harry. “As long as the un- 
employed have to be helped why not call on 
stamp collectors? Belgium has a new set of 
twelve values the sale of which is expected to 
relieve the strain on the treasury caused by 
business depression. But there’s a mystery 
about this issue. It is stated only twenty 
thousand sets were prepared. Explain that, 
if you can.” 

Phil mentioned the overprint on Canada’s 
twenty-cent postage stamp for the Con- 
ference that was held at Regina, Saskatche- 
wan from June 24th to August 5th. The 
inscription reads: ‘“World’s Grain Exhibition 
and Conference, Regina, Canada, 1933.” 
“ And I have a couple of stamps I know will 
please Harry—two surcharged French colo- 
nials—Reunion—forty-five centimes, red 
brown and vermilion and sixty-five, violet 
and light blue, both revalued with a large 
‘50’ and two short lines crossing out the 
former value. Hungary has surcharged the 
seventy filler, scarlet, Palace of Buda- 
pest design, with a large ‘10’ and groups of 
three lines on either side covering the 
original values. But for a really fine set of 
stamps Newfoundland has hit it right with 
the Sir Humphrey Gilbert series of fourteen 
denominations. Read up on the story of this 
doughty knight who distinguished himself 
in many ways in the service of Queen Eliza- 
beth. In company with his half-brother, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, he set sail in quest of an 
‘unknown goal.’ The first expedition was a 
failure but a second voyage brought him to 
Newfoundland, of which he took possession 
in the name of his Queen; the date, August 
5, 1583. On the one-cent is a portrait of Sir 
Humphrey. The two-cents-value pictures 
Compton Castle in Devon, still occupied by 
his descendants. Though he lived here for a 
time he was born in Greenaway. Three 
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cents, coat of arms with the family crest 
a squirrel, after which he named the small 
ten-ton ship, one of the fleet of five vessels in 
which he and his crew crossed the Atlantic, 
and in which he afterwards lost his life. Four 
cents, Eton College. Here, Sir Humphrey 
began his education in 1551; five cents, ‘the 
token’ from Queen Elizabeth before his 1583 
voyage. ‘An anchor guided by a lady,’ is the 
way Sir Walter Raleigh described the gift 
in forwarding it from the Court at Richmond; 
seven cents, Sir Humphrey in 1578 receiving 
a ‘Commission,’ from the Queen for coloniza- 
tion in any lands he might discover; eight 
cents, departure of the fleet from Plymouth in 
1583. Flagship, Delight, one hundred and 
twenty tons; Golden Hinde, forty tons; 
The Swallow, forty tons; The Squirrel, ten 
tons and the Raleigh, two hundred tons, 
which shortly turned back; nine cents, the 
squadron’s arrival in the Narrows before St. 
John’s, August 5, 1583; ten cents, the taking 
over of Newfoundland in the Queen’s name. 
Ceremony of hoisting the banner and placing 
a tablet in the presence of the assembled 
settlers; fourteen cents, the Royal Arms of 
Queen Elizabeth and a quotation from Sir 
Humphrey’s report: * I have engraven thereon 
the arms of England.’ Fifteen cents, aboard 
the Squirrel during the gale in which she was 
lost. Sir Humphrey calls out to the Golden 
Hinde, ‘We are as near to Heaven by sea as 
by land.’ Twenty cents, map showing New- 
foundland as published in ‘The Golden 
Fleece’ in 1624; twenty-four cents, portrait 
of Queen Elizabeth and thirty-two cents, 
statue placed over the south porch of the 
Cathedral of Truro, Cornwall, England. No 
high values that are out of a fellow’s reach.” 

Bob told of the Vatican City set which 
had been so long expected. The eighteen 
values are all in two printings but the lowest 
denomination, five centesimi, carmine rose, 
which shows the Papal coat of arms. On the 
ten centesimi, brown and black; twelve, dark 
green and black; twenty, orange and black 
and twenty-five, olive and black is a picture 
of the Vatican Palace. St. Peter's dome from 
the Vatican gardens is on the thirty, black 
and sepia; fifty, dull purple and sepia; 
seventy-five, brown red and sepia and eighty, 
lilac and sepia. <A portrait of His Holiness, 
Pius XI, is on the one lira, violet and black; 
one, twenty-five, dark blue and_ black; 
two, brown and black and two, seventy-five, 
purple and black. The three highest values, 
five liras, dark brown and dark green; ten, 
dark blue and dark green and twenty, black 
and green, show St. Peter’s Cathedral. 
Two special delivery stamps, two lira, car- 
mine rose and sepia and two, seventy-five, 
hav e a panorama from St. Peter’s dome. 

“T have six Nicaragua surcharges, three of 
them, ‘Resello,’ which, perhaps you know, 
means out-of-date stamps again put on sale 
in the post-office. The five centavos, olive 
brown, first issued in 1929 now comes sur- 
charged in red in three lines, ‘Resello 1933 
Vale Un Centavo.’ It is also found with an 
extra overprint of ‘1931’ 
in black though it was not © 


MAG YARORSZACG 


in the dated set of that ee tis 
ea ~* ? 


year. The three centavos, 
light blue, with and with- 
out the 1931 date has 
been revalued, ‘Vale Un 
Centavo’ in red. Four centavos, dark blue, 
has across the center in red, ‘Vale dos 
centavos’ and the ten centavos, light brown, 
is surcharged in black in three lines, ‘Resello 
1933 Vale Dos Centavos.’ ‘Errors’ have 
been made of these surcharges which are 
reported by Mr. Charlat as counterfeits. I 
wasn’t surprised to find on the New York Sun 
stamp page a reproduction of a Brazilian 
Graf Zeppelin airmail stamp for the return 
trip of the German dirigible whose western 
trip has been so well ‘stamped’ by Italy, San 
Marino, Egean Islands, Cyrenaica, Tripoli- 
tana and Greece.” 

Bob called attention to two French stamps, 
one, a ninety-centimes value which bears a 
view of the city of Puy; the other will have a 
portrait of former President Paul Doumer, 
who was assassinated last year. The German 
Von Hindenburg set has come out with some 
new values and changes of color throughout. 
Three pfennig, pale brown; four, gray blue; 
six, dark green; eight, orange; ten, chocolate; 
twelve, carmine; twenty, light blue and 
thirty, olive. Other values are to follow. 





When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly report 
any unsatisfactory service —first to the advertiser and then to 
us. In writing advertisers be sure to enclose 3c postage 
for reply. In returning “approvals” be sure to include 
your name, address and invoice number, and address them 
to the company from which you received them. 

“ Approval” stamps sent by advertisers involve no obli. 
gation on the receiver except that they must be paid for 
or returned. 





1934 EDITION 
Standard Postage Stamp Catalogue 


on Sale September 18th 
Many Important Price Changes 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
BOUND IN CLOTH, with Thumb Index 
Postage extra . . . Weight 3 Ibs. 
FROM YOUR DEALER, or 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y, 
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WARD'S “QUEER COUNTRY” PACKET! 


We'll bet there isn't a col- 


bis value 
untry; a 
tria angle (as illustrated, Cat. 45c) 
and stamps from other mysterious, 
far-off lands. Absolutely no Europe. 
rice only 5etoapproval applicants. 
D. M. WARD, Desk B, GARY, IND. 


BIG 10c OUTFIT 


Packet British Colonies, including beautify! 
Bechuanaland (illustrated); Pkt. French Cols 
inc. maps and animals; pkt. stamps from queer 
pee |e untries such as Volta, Manchukuo, ete.; set 


ea of world’s smallest stamps (cat. 50c!); water- 
package hinges— 











mark detector; perf. gauge; 
All for 10¢ to approval ‘applicants! 
JUSTIN STAMP CO, Box A 


ROSEVILLE, CAL. 
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MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY 
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34 VARIETIES: Rez! 


NEW YORK 
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oe pes: Speci i 
pootage due; Reve: 
ish War, etc.). Catalog v 


xceeds 85c. All te roval applicants f. ly Se. 
CURHAN STAMP CO... Dept. B. Gi 


lists GIVEN! 
Gloucester, Mass 


COSTA RICAN TRIANGLE! 


Migrtonwarder. A 
“eae S° 
I Grenada, ie 

*eplendi otas a only y to these Te- 


questing our famous approvals! 
VIKING STAMP CO. NG STAMP CO., Sheepsheao Bay Sta., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


- THIS AD WORTH 25c 


Tf you send for our approvals and buy 5 0c. worth or more— 
large selection of U. S. & Foreign—reasonable prices 
Fine loose-leaf post album with heavy leatherette covers and 
100 quadrille 8%”x11” pages for $1.50 postpaid— 
extra pages 50c. per 100. Large stock U. S. Pre-cancels. 
Morton Stamp Co., 1115 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ee GIVEN TO YOU! 
8 ed etre eee 
‘a! ark ha: 


and other strange lands; also big illustrated 
lists. mr, GIVEN to approval applicants 
enclosing $c for postage. Send today 

Stewart Stamp Service, Winchendon, Mass. 


























All different. Postage 3c. 

Large album 15e. List of 

* 1,500 stamps at Ic each. 

ec Given 5° per cent approvals 


sent with each order. 
TOLEDO, O. 


B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. 











STAMPS—all diff : 200, 10c. i Confederatell 
prints 10c. TATHAM. * STAMP” *€0., (B90) W. Springfield, 


FAMOUS BALLOON STAMP! 


This scarce stamp from Belgium ,as illustrated (the only 
pe lkoon Commemoratives in the wo: ngs) _and big packet 
from British, Frence o Pestuaucee, an nish Coronies-- 
Allfor 5c to those requesting BANNE Re XPPROV ALS. 


Box 1170-8 CANNER STAMP en Genes 


EXTRA! EXTRA!! 


Packet of EGYPT, SIAM, JAPAN, etc. will be given with 
our packet of 100 DIFFERENT to new customers who 
write at once for approvals and enclose 3c postage. 


THE FLORMAN STAMP MARKET (B6) ONEKAMA, MICH. 


YOU GET ALL THIS! 


Beautiful hs ha from various lands, pew TRANSJORDANIA 

















Landaca; $2 U. 8. stamp, scarce PORT O RIC , PARAGUAY 
beauty, ect new. CHINA. also ABYSSINIA, NIA, GUATE- 
MALA, PERU, ete,, and “ Bg article that every. collector needs. 


Imagine? Everything for 10c to approval applicants. 


R. L. WAECKERLING, “628 36th St., Union City, N. J. 


Stamps priced 14c, 1c, Ic, ete. on our approvals. 
If you have under 25,000 var. you can build up a fine 
collection by buying from our low priced sheets. 
Premium to applicants, 25 dif. Spain for 3c. 
KEIGWIN STAMP CO., P.O. Box85BL, VinelandN. J. 


FALKLAND IS.—U. S. 


Strange bi-color from Sou 
(as illus. )incladed with 25 different U. 3. 
(old issues, commemoratives), 10 dif- 
ferent South America all for Se to 8 
proval applicants 

L. W. HUDSON & Co. 
86 Hirsch Bidg. Plainfield, N. 4. N. J. 


CHINA FAMINE RELIEF SET 


le to $1 and 25 two-color stamps to approval buyers. 
The poverty stricken Chinese can ill afford to contribute 
to Charity and the 50c and $1 will surely be good prop- 
erty. Also 38 other varieties of’ China 38¢ cash. This 


PACIMPCO Box 552-D Glendale, Cal. 
FAMOUS “ERROR” ah STAMP! 


Searce St. Kitts-Nevis (shows c 
$ vA telescope—not invented at rani, O° 
his sctet frenegane (i Eqvet sirms 
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Pilgrim Stamp Co., Bor 13, Mt. Washington, Mé. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 











“The Kind of Chum I Would 
Like to Be’”’ 
By Jack Derkalev 
(Prize Essay June Contest) 


THE kind of a chum I ever hope to be is the 
kind of a chum I am myself. People 
might possess all kinds of disagreeable quali- 
ties and one could still get along with them 
if he knew how to get along with himself. 
Actually it isn’t the cussedness in the other 
fellow that bothers a person. It is the weak- 
ness in himself. It is his own anger and fear 
and envy and cowardice and conceit that 
demoralizes the person. 
_ Friends are not ecstatic persons—they are 
human beings. They have their good and 
bad qualities. Take Danny, for instance. 
There are some things about him that I 
admire while there are other things which I 
heartily detest. The kind of a chum I would 
like to be is a chum who will use his head 
instead of his emotions. Let me explain. 

I can’t help meeting Dan with his de- 
testable qualities. But I can help meeting 
him emotionally—with my toes spread and 
my fangs bared. I would like to meet Dan 
with my mind—with a cool, controlled mind. 
I want to think about him instead of feeling 
about him. I want to size him up while he is 
going through those hateful (hateful to my- 
self) mannerisms in a quiet, deliberate man- 
ner. I want to accept those idiosyncrasies 
without emotion, just as I would accept a 
tiresome noise or a disgusting odor. 

The kind of a chum I would like to be is 
the kind who avoids those habits and traits 
that put friendships on the rocks. I don't 
want to be boastful and walk the world with 
asuperior air. Ina world so crowded, I don’t 
want to leave the impression that only I and 
very few others are really worthwhile. 

I don’t want to be selfish in little things. 
I don’t care to be the elbower in the crowds; 
the road hog on the streets; the rusher for 
first place at the dining table. 

I don’t want to have a bitter tongue and a 
cruel mind and make jests that carry a sting. 
The poisoned tongue knows no law of hospi- 
tality or friendship or courtesy. 

I don’t want to be two-faced—a sneak 
thief of social life who plies you. with in- 
timate questions, only to broadcast the 
information where it will do the most harm. 

I don’t want to be churlish or filthy both of 
person and of speech. Nobody enjoys the 
company of the loud and flashy person, or of 
the morose and crabbed. The flatterer falls 
on the rock of insincerity, and the liar and 
cheat are soon discarded by society. 

I want tobe akind chum. By kind I don't 
mean that sort of kindness that slowly 
smothers people or tries to run their lives— 
but the kindness that is the generous, under- 
standing grip of a comrade. This does not 
imply worry that the friend be unworthy— 
or run up bills against him for favors 
rendered—or even try to understand him. A 
true chum accepts his friend as he is and 
gives him what he needs. 

I don’t want to ever give up a friend. 





Perhaps my friend may give me up and in 
that case I want the fault to be his, and his 
the loss. 

I want to be genuine and real and solid 
and worthwhile. I want to dismiss every- 
thing that is petty and trivial and insignifi- 
cant, and play the part of a true friend. 


How I Earn Money 
By Phil Nelson 


WAS trying to discover some new odd 

jobs, so as to make some new additions 
to my Scout equipment, when I read the 
contest in Boys’ Lire. After I read it 
through I said to myself, “here's my latest 
odd job.” 

I am a Scout and naturally wish to possess 
a complete Scout outfit. My parents are not 
wealthy, so I try to earn most of my spending 
money. ; 

As odd jobs do not come to one of their 
own accord, I have informed my relatives and 
close friends of my willingness to do odd jobs 
at a nominal fee. When these persons have 
any work to be done, or hear of any, they 
are quick to notify me. 

One often hears of errand-running as @ 
way to earn pin-money, but over a period of 
about four years of earnest odd jobbing, I 
have gone on only one errand. 

I think that one of the main reasons that 
people have given me their odd jobs is that 
I never ask or accept over fifty cents. Out- 
side of school and Scout activities my time is 
valueless, so I can charge very little for my 
services. Also, I have no expenses, so cant 
lose anything. 

I have found that doing a job well brings 

a large reward. The person you did it for 
will hire you again and will also recommend 
you to others. 
” The hardest task I ever performed was the 
cleaning of a cellar, in which the dirt and 
trash of twenty-five years had accumulated. 
Eight hours of solid work, and I was finished. 
The financial reward (the usual 50 cents, 
plus an extra quarter, “you did such a fine 
job”) was comparatively small, but the 
articles I had salvaged made it quite large. 
A powerful magnifying glass for my stamp 
collection; a fine bust of Lincoln (it seems to 
be watching and encouraging me as I am 
writing this); and a pair of sabers from the 
Mexican War were a few of the things I 
uncovered and was given. r 

My stamp collection, to which the magnify- 
ing glass was a valuable and welcome addi- 
tion, was greatly increased by a former 
devotee of the art of stamp-collecting, who 
was grateful to me because of a job well done. 

Some of my odd jobs have been window- 
washing, wood-chopping, dusting, wrapping 
and sorting books, cleaning of the book shop, 
and the planting of flower and vegetable 
gardens. The hardest task was the building 
of a rock garden, while putting up a clothes- 
line pulley was the simplest. Planting of a 
flower garden was very pleasant, while sort- 
ing books was very disagreeable. 

Many times I receive books and magazines, 





Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may 
contribute. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only, folded, never rolled, and ac- 
companied by a stamped self-addressed 
envelope. Manuscripts must reach this 
office on or before September 25th. 

In the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page of the manuscript must 
appear the words ‘‘For The Readers’ 


2 Park Avenue 





$25.00! 
For the Best Manuscript Submitted to This Page! 


We shall continue to use a variety of stories, observations, verse 
and how-to-make in this department and pay for them at the usual 
rate, but in addition, we shall give a prize of $25.00 each month 
for the best manuscript on a subject to be designated. 


The subject for September is A Nature OpservATION Hike I Mabe 


THE RULES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Address the envelope: 


THE READERS’ PAGE CONTEST 
BOYS’ LIFE 


Page Contest,”” the name of the author 
and his age; if a Boy Scout or a Lone 
Scout, his rank and Troop number; his 
address, the number of words in the 
manuscript. 

Manuscripts must not exceed 1,000 
words, and, other things being equal, 
preference will be given to a shorter 
over a longer manuscript. In case of a 
tie the full award will be given each 
tying contestant. 


New York City 








1933 
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ALLIGATORS 


FROM THE JUNGLE 
WILDS 








OW would you expense to keep. Need only a 
like a_ live small pan of water and little 
baby alligator box, eat flies, insects, etc. Hurry 
straight from a your order and get this fascinat- 





With 


sth; hatchery in the jungle wilds? ing pet. 
12 Thrilling The Open Road for Boys Maga- 
Issues sine will supply you swith one BABY ’GATOR PAYS 
not for $10, not for $5, but for 
the amazingly low price of $1.00 HIS WAY 


postpaid, price also includes a 
year’s subscription. 


GENTLE PETS 


These fascinating little fellows 
are about 8 inches long. Grow 
only a few inches the first few 
years. They are extremely gen- 
tle and friendly, have green 
bodies with bright orange stripes, 


Easy to make extra money with a 
live baby alligator. All the boys 
in town will gladly pay a nickel 
each to see him. You can rent 
him for $1.00 a week to store- 
keepers for window display. 
Make deal with movie 
theatre—lend alligator to 
theatre for lobby dis- 
play, get free tickets in 
exchange. Hurry ! Be 
first in your town. Rush 







and require almost no care, no your order. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
* Regular yearly subscription price $1.00. 


To make new friends we will send you 
next twelve fat issues for $1.00 and send 
you also, safe arrival guaranteed, a live 
baby alligator. 


Rust! THis COUPON 





SMASHING ADVEN- 
TURE STORIES 


The Open Road for Boys is a 50 
page magazine publishing sparkling 
stories of air adventure, sport 
stories, adventures in the barren 
wastes of the Arctic, of the wild 
jungles of the Tropics. war 
stories, stories of the Old West 
and of mysterious Eastern 
Lands. Business stories, school 
stories and four great serials 
each worth 2.00 in book 












Alligator Sam, No alligators 
130 Newbury St shipped — 
il the continenta 
Boston, Mass. United States. 
You bet I want my baby alligator and the next 
twelve fat issues of THE OPEN ROAD FOR 
BOYS.  Here’s my dollar Ship my ‘gator at 
once and mail first copy of The Open Road. 


form. Open Road Pioneer NAME ee rere 

Club, best dope on hunting, & 

fishing, camping. # ADDRESS ..... 

Contests galore, Sea 

lots of prize : cITY veeee . STATE 


oe No order accepted after October 10 











THE SCARLET CORD HANGS FROM _ THE 
WALL OF JERICHO 


A NeEwssoy shouts “paper!” A grocer puts out a price-tag on a barrel of 
potatoes. A ticket broker advises you that he sells “the best seats for the 
ball game.” .. . These are all forms of advertising. 

Along the highways the motorist reads as he goes, “Fresh Eggs,” or 
“Dahlias and Gladioli,” or “Newly Picked Raspberries.” ... These are all 
forms of advertising. 


Few Englishmen of the Middle Ages could read, but each one knew a goat 
from a bull, and all could therefore pick their favorite hostelry by the sign 
it displayed. By the costumes of the attendant priests a Roman could tell 
whether he was entering the temple of Adonis or Pallas Athene. Some 
hundreds of years before that a man named Joshua, the leader of a tribe of 
Jews, knew where to storm the city of Jericho because a scarlet cord 
hung from a window in the wall ... These are all forms of advertising. 

In each of these cases a sign of some sort told people what they wanted 
to know, where they could buy something, where they could get some special 
sort of information, where they could avail themselves of some special type 
of service. 

The advertising in this magazine tells you exactly these same things. 
Advertising is as much a part of your life as your telephone, your food, your 
business or your family. Indeed, most of these things are possible, partly 
because of advertising! 

The scarlet cord still hangs from the wall of Jericho. 














SPEND A SUMMER IN THE WOODS 


<=> WITH DAN BEARD 


Live with Dan Beard, famous wilderness man, one of the founders of the 
Boy Scouts Grow strong and healthy in rugged land of Pike County, 
Pa.—-alt. 1700 ft. Dan Beard, with staff of sportsmen, naturalists 
aviators, will personally help you to become an expert woodsman Horse- 
manship Lake swimming, canoe trips, markmanship, pioneer woodcraft 
Lindbergh Club makes model airplanes. Cabin tents. Not a Seout camp. 
but if you are a Scout you can pass tests and win merit badges. Every 
Boy Scout council should send at least one member. Inclusive fee 


DAN BEARD CAMP 


PIKE COUNTY, PA. BOYS 10-17 











eee wwe we eee eee eee eee 
Dan Beard Camp, Suffern, WN. Y. 
Please send me illustrated catalog. 


My Parent’s signature..........+eeeeeeeees 
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“THIS PLAN 


SET FORA START 
TOMORROW 


SN 


FOR YOUR. 
PAYMENT , “ 


~~ SOME ORDERS 
THIS WEER FOR 


STARTED ON THIS 
OOYS LIFE SALES 








HERES THE RECEIPT 












JACK GARDNER AND 
SOME COMMISSIONS FORME. 
1M SURE GLAD! GOT 





a YOU CAN 
DO IT TOO! 


JACK GARONER 


Here is a real op- 


portunity for you 


to earn spare 


1S SURE \WORTH 
TRYING. }M ALL 


money. 





“ 









Many BOYS’ LIFE 
Boosters, now earning 
spare money, started 
out just like the pic- 
tures show. And now 


they get the things they 





need and want because 
they have their own 
spending money. 


Be a live wire—be- 
come the BOYS’ LIFE 
representative of your 
neighborhood. Give a 
little of your spare time 
to spare money earn- 
ing. 

Fill in the coupon 
and mail it today. Then 
you'll get your letter 
trom Jack Gardner and 
soon be on your way to 
spare money earnings. 






Get an early start 
by mailingthat coupon 
al once. 





ack Gardner, 
OYS' LIFE MAGAZINE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 








Please send me the big ‘Get Your Share’ Outfit. 
become a “‘live wire’ spare money earner. 


| want to 








a 








}and these are a more lasting benefit than 
| money It would take many od. jobs to 
| earn the money necessary to purchase one 
of the many books that I have received 
free of charge. 

The depression to-day has not lessened the 
money-earning opportunities. I think it has 


BOYS’ 


LIFE 


increased mine. Where many people would 
employ a man, they now give me the job, as I 
do it so much cheaper. The number of jobs 
has also increased. Before, people threw away 
a broken object, now they have it repaired. 

All things worth doing are worth doing 
well. This rule I use in all my jobs. 


The Fire Test 


(Continued from page 26) 


making another unwelcome visit to make 
sure—an added mile to a wearying day's 
patrol. 

Down in the cabin clearing, the absolute 
hush of things almost shouted at him. The 
chatter of squirrel, the alarm call of jay 
were momentous noises. Till Burton came 
he could just sit and enjoy things. His tri- 
fling packing was done. He sat in the cabin 
doorway, and dreamed of the new job. He 
was beginning at the bottom, of course. 
But he'd make himself a real lumberman. 
Some day, somewhere, there’d be a forest 
really his—his property. 

The jangle of the telephone broke his 
reverie. 

“Davy, lad, is it you?" came Callahan's 
voice. “Smoke coming up from Rattle 
Creek, not much, but more’n usual.” 

“IT know. Burton ought to be there now. 
But keep me posted.” 

Dreams again. And then once more the 
phone, a broken tinkle. 

“That'll be Burton, cutting in on the 
line. I wonder if anything's wrong.” 

It was Burton, brokenly, whisperingly. 

“Dave—Rattle Creek—they’ve gone— 
duff fire—sprained my ankle—all in.” 

Gasped out phrases, barely audible. 
And then silence. Dave hung up, let the 
phone rest a moment, and then grabbed the 
receiver again to notify headquarters. 

“King speaking. Burton’s reporting 
fire on Rattle Creek—hurt—could hardly 


hear him, doubt if you could at all. Duff 
fire—campers! They’ve gone. Don’t know 
how big. Sure, starting right now. No. 


Nordstrom’s not here yet, nor my relief. 
Guess it’s up to me. But send somebody 
anybody.” 

Then he broke for the ridge trail on the 
run. It was a half mile of stiff climbing, 
but he could gallop down the far side, if he 
could keep his footing. And three months 
of patrol work gave a fellow wind. At the 
foot of the ridge he reduced speed to clamber 
up the precipitous trail—not really a trail 
at all. 

Imagination is not good for those en- 
gaged in desperate enterprise—frowned on 
by the forest service—but natural to youth. 
Pictures flashed into his mind. Just some 
smouldering duff by the creek, probably, 
with Burton doing his limping best with it; 
merely called him because Burton never 
took chances. But perhaps Burton was 
not able to do anything at all, just sitting 
somewhere, gritting his teeth with pain, 
watching little flames dance through sticks 
and grass around the fishermen’s camp, 
seeing them climb a little tree, crackling 
through the resinous branches, jump to a 
bigger tree, go roaring and blazing through 
a clump, start a wind from their own heat, 
leap into the thick timber—it was no good, 
imagining things that way. But there would 
be a job, likely all night, working alone, 
using all his strength, all his speed, all his 
reserve. But Nordstrom ought to be 
coming—Nordstrom and his relief. His 
relief. Why, this was no longer his job. 
He was through, due in the city day after 
tomorrow. And Engel was_ particular 
about a fellow’s keeping his engagements. 
He'd be losing his job. And this was Mul- 
ford’s affair, and Mulford’s fault, too, all 
the way through. Only—well, putting the 
blame on Mulford wouldn't save the forest. 
Nor Burton, either. 


E WAS high up now. His forward 

glances were no longer straight up into 
the sky. He could see the smoke ahead. 
A good deal of it. But still gray, lazy, not 
the black, rolling sort. No flaming green 
branches, no crown fire yet. He was get- 
ting out of breath. Against all his im- 
pulses he eased his pace. He couldn't use 
himself up utterly, just getting there. 

The crest. And then a clattering scramble 
down into Rattle Creek gorge. Back to the 
patrol trail at last, and to the tool chest, 
whence he grabbed shovel, axe, grubbing 
hoe, and sped on toward the fire. 








He espied Burton sitting on a rock mid- 
creek, grim, white, desolate. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


“Sorry, old man,” mumbled Burton, 
“Fell over a root, and I can’t stand~— 
crawled here—thought I'd better. Guess this 
outfit pulled* out this morning, and they 
doused their fire, but they had it where it 
burned down into some roots, and it broke 
out in the duff ten feet away. There’s a lot 
of it underground yet—I had the top pretty 
well stopped, but it’s going strong now. 
You've got a job—hope it will be glory, 
but not a blaze of it, that you'll be quit- 
ting in.” 

David hustled another fifty yards up the 
creek to where gray clouds of smoke were 
drifting from a semi-open glade. Things 
were not so bad as he had feared. There 
was a black circle perhaps fifty feet across 
with little flames dancing along its edge, 
bushes charred and smoking, the thick 
timber merely yards away. 
made one side safe, and opposite was a great 
ledge, tufted with grass and bushes, but 
not a real danger point. In his own diree- 
tion, another ten feet would bring the fire 
into dead willows along the creek, heavy 
young firs and spruces at the foot of the 
mountain slope. But upstream, the gorge 
opened out shortly into a great basin of 
virgin forest, toward the scant edges of 
which the blaze was already eating its way, 
little scattered shoulder-high saplings al- 
ready going down before it. 

He rushed through the smoke, dropped 
axe and shovel, and attacked the furthest 
point of fire with his grubbing hoe, making 
a trench, but intently watching, meantime, 
the whole fire front. He rushed to another 
point, then another. Indeed, he did almost 
as much running as grubbing. Twice he 
seemed to have the blaze almost. blocked 
off, only to have it break through an opening 
between his trenches, and spread out in a 
new front. Downstream, too, there was 
danger. Only, through the smoke, he saw 
a grotesque figure crawling about, lashing 
the flames with a coat. 

In utter breathlessness, he paused for 
a look about him. He seemed not to be 
accomplishing much. The fire hadn’t ac- 
tually got away from him, but neither had 
he got the best of it. The front was too 
long for him ever to get it wholly blocked 
by trenches. If he had help, he could go 
further back, grub out a wide trench along 
the whole front, and get control. But alone, 
he had not time. The blaze would work 
through into heavy timber somewhere be- 
fore he was through. There was nothing 
for it, but to keep rushing about from one 
advance blaze to another, trenching, start- 
ing trivial little back fires, and praying that 
he would hold out, and that Burton’s desper- 
ate efforts were not entirely futile, and that 
the fire wouldn’t get beyond him by way of 
the brushy ledge. Already he seemed to have 
worked for desperate hours. Grimy sweat 
rolled into his smoke-inflamed eyes. His 
throat stung, and his lungs burned. His 
shoulders ached, and his knees began to 
sag, and his feet stumbled. He hardly had 
either purpose or determination any more— 
just a sort of automatic action, in which he 
dared not think how long he might last. If 
only Callahan, or Nordstrom—and_ then, 
looking up, he saw bushes, high up on the 
ledge, crackling away beyond his reach, just 
where the flames would shortly work down 
into the heavy, upstream timber. Well, he'd 
done his best, and failed. Momentarily he 
sagged. He would give his soul for a drink 
of water; but neither the water nor his soul 
seemed worth the trouble of going after it. 
And anyway, he couldn't take the time. 
Yes, he was licked, but he wouldn't quit— 
not while Burton, over there, was still flailing 
away futilely with his coat. 

And then, a hail! 

‘“*Arrah, me lad, can ye just kape going 
for afew licks? Nordstrom and the new man 
are just behind me. And when we get down, 
ye can rest. "Tis an imp o’ darkness ye look 
like. But I'm thinking ye saved the day.” 

Old Callahan plunged down the slope, beat 
out the flaming bushes on the ledge, broke 
a smouldering stump to fragments with 
two mighty blows of his axe, kicked and 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


stamped on some blazing twigs, gave David 
a swift handclasp. 

“Now ye go somewheres and sit. 
a good job ye’ve done.” 

“I’ve worked myself out of a good one,” 
cackled David, crazily. “I'll never get to 
Engel’s office on time.” 

“No? Well, there’s always a job some- 
wheres for a regular feller. Go ye and take 
care of yon crazy Burton, and then rest 
yerself. Here’s Nordstrom. We can handle 


Tis 


it. 

David staggered through the smoke to 
where Burton was still crawling about on 
raw and bleeding knees with his flailing 
coat, carried him to the creek, and washed 


and bound up his injuries. Then the two 
of them stretched out in utter exhaustion. 

The next thing that David was conscious 
of was a rough, heavy hand playing ten- 
derly over his forehead. 

“Wake up, lad. Here's coffee. The fire’s 
about out. Two hours’ hard going for the 
three of us, a-top of the two that ye fought 
it alone. Well, tomorrow ye can go outside, 
and forget all about fire fighting.” 

“Where?” muttered David, drowsily. 
“There'll be no job to go to now, and I’ve 
none with the forest service either.” 

““No? Belike there is. I’ve news for ye. 
I had no time to tell ye before. It come 
over the wire, just as I was telling head- 


quarters I was leaving me tower to help ye, 
even if I got fired for it. Mulford is out. 
Ye'll get credit for this, instid o’ blame. 
There'll be a better job than smoke chasing 
for ye.” 

“But the Engel job rs 

“Whisht! I was laughing in my sleeve 
at ye all the time ye was telling me good-by 
at the tower. Let ye go on because I liked 
it. Ye didn’t know, but it’s this Rattle 
Creek timber Engel’s been dickering for. 
Ye’ve saved it for him. And he'll be giving 
ye your job, or he’ll be having a shindy with 
old Callahan. That would be bad for him. 
I don’t think he’d risk it. I licked him once, 
in the old by-gone. And he’s afriend o’ mine.” 





Sinister Salvage mets es 


Barry fell silent as he gazed out toward the 
ship and pulled on the oars. They ran up 
onto the sandy beach, dragged the boat to 
safety, and started wandering aimlessly to- 
ward a break where a sluggish stream emptied 
into the sea. 

They hadn't gone far till Barry stepped up 
beyond the high-water mark to investigate 
something that caught his eye. He dug 
around in the sand with his toe. 

“Someone’s burned a boat here,” he said 
as Carl came up. He picked up a charred 
stick and scratched in the sand. “A life- 
boat, too,” he pointed out, picking up a small 
bronze casting. ‘‘Here’s the remains of a 
lifeboat compass.” 

“And that was a biscuit tin before the 
solder melted off,” said Carl, kicking a piece 
of crumpled sheet metal. 

Barry ran his stick through six steel hoops 
and held them up. “And these are what’s 
left of the water-breaker.” 

Further digging around uncovered the 
melted-down parts of the match and signal 
flare tins. There was no doubt that a life- 
boat had been deliberately burned on the 
spot, and not very long before from all ap- 
pearances. 

They continued to scratch around in the 
sand, and when Barry uncovered a gob of 
red sealing wax he tossed it for a moment in 
the palm of a thoughtful hand. 

“Say,” he said, “this boat came from the 
ship out there under the tender, and I'll bet 
you anything I can name her.” He spoke in 
an awed whisper. 

Carl leaned forward eagerly. 
you think it is?” he asked. 

“Remember the Jona?” Barry's voice was 
charged with excitement. 

“The Iona?” gasped Carl. ‘* Why, she 

“Bet you anything,” cut in Barry. “This 
wax came from one of those gold boxes. 
They burned the boat to cover their tracks.” 

“But what can we do?’’ demanded Carl. 
“This is only a guess.” 

“Can’t do a thing till we find out for sure,” 
said Barry. “We wouldn’t dare to.” 


“What do 


THREE tedious hours passed before the 

blasts of the whistle echoed across the 
water. They rowed back to the tender, and 
when they climbed the ladder the crew were 
again at mess. 

Barry went directly to an equipment locker 
and smuggled a waterproofed battery lamp 
totheir cabin. He hid it under his pillow and 
then they joined the crew. 

After the evening meal, Barry made a 
casual survey of the situation. Everything 
was breaking in their favor. The tide was on 
the ebb, and the tender was swinging with it. 

They pretended to go to bed, but just be- 
fore ten o’clock Barry sneaked again out onto 
the deck. He came back with a coil of light 
line, and whispered to Carl. 








“She’s swung around so that I can drop 
over on this side . . . away from the watch- 
man,” he said. He slipped off his tennis 
shoes and stepped out of his trousers. He 
tied one end of the light rope around his 
waist and handed the other to his pal. They 
stepped to the rail. 

“Give me plenty of slack,” whispered 


Answers to Scout Teasers 


(See page 43) 





1. If small fire, by choking with a blanket 
or the like. If big, with dry sand or earth. 
By no means use water, which only makes 
carbide fire worse. 

2. Infection caused by germs on the pin or 
nail. 

3. For measuring angular distance, as in 
determining latitude at sea, by taking the 
sun’s altitude at noon. 

4. No. The width of The Flag is 13-7ths 
of the width of the blue field. 

5. In Paris, France, September 3, 1783. 

6. The bear. 

7. Two inches below the shoulder seam on 
the right shirt sleeve. 

8. From the name of Amerigo Vespucci 
(1415-1512), an Italian navigator who was the 
first to describe the new continent. 

9. Twenty-eight days. 

10. By smell. 











Barry. ‘And don't haul in unless I give you 
three jerks.” He felt Carl’s hand close over 
his in the dark. He returned the pressure, 
gripped the undersea light between his chin 
and chest, and dropped over the side with 
hardly a sound. 

As the water closed over his head he 
reached down with long, exploring strokes. 
The pressure grew against his unprotected 
body; the natural buoyancy of the brine drew 
upon his strength. 

At last his hand touched a cable. He 
gripped it. When he snapped on the light 
a greenish cone spread out before him. He 
blinked his smarting eyes. The thrill at what 
he saw almost overcame the dull pain that 
rode his lungs. He let loose of the cable and 
jerked on the line. 

As he broke the surface he gulped hungrily 
at the fresh air, then he climbed nimbly over 
the low rail and ran dripping to the cabin. 

“It’s the Jona, alright,” he puffed as Carl 
softly closed the door. “TI lit right beside a 
life-preserver made fast to the deck rail. 
The name was there as big as life. Say, 
what you shaking about ” 

Carl’s eyes were as big as saucers. **Gosh- 
sh,” he stuttered. “T-the J-Jona. If Mr. 
Gill thought we knew, he’d kill us.” 

Barry grinned as he sawed a rough towel 
across his tanned back. ‘* When he finds out 
that we know, it'll be too late to kill any- 
body.” 

The next morning the boys rowed ashore 
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as though for a day of idle pleasure, but by 
mid-morning they had covered the many 
miles of a little used trail that brought them 
to a scattering of buildings at a fork of the 
sluggish river. 

An old man sitting on the steps of a small 
general store jerked a thumb in the direction 
of a rice mill when asked if there was a tele- 
phone in the settlement. 

It took some time for Barry to get a long- 
distance call through to his father’s office, 
but when he rejoined Carl on the steps he was 
beaming. “I was right,” he said. “And now 
we'll have to run all the way back so’s to be 
there when the tender signals. If we aren’t 
there, Mr. Gill might think something’s up.” 

They reached their boat just five minutes 
before the whistle called them to lunch. 
They went aboard as though nothing in the 
world was worrying them, and in the presence 
of Mr. Gill made elaborate preparations for 
fishing up along the coast during the after- 
noon, 


SHORTLY before five o’clock a low, rakish 

Coast Guard boat came tearing around 
a point and picked them up on signal. As 
Barry climbed aboard with Carl at his heels, 
his father greeted him and introduced him to 
Mr. Pope, president of the line which owned 
the Iona. 

There was little time for talk just then, for 
the government boat pulled up beside the 
tender and arrested everyone aboard her. 

John Gill turned out to be Captain Peter 
Lane, former skipper of the Jona, and he 
cursed the boys up one side and down the 
other when he found that it was their in- 
vestigation which brought about his downfall. 
He fought like a lion, but a couple of husky 
guardsmen took care of that part while Barry 
led Mr. Pope and his father to the little 
cabin abaft the tender’s wheelhouse. 

The late afternoon sun slanted in through 
the open. door and glanced at glittering 
angles from the huge pile of gold bars. It 
was a sight to take the breath away. 

“Good work, boys,” said the shipping 
man. “How did you happen to get wise to 
this crooked deal?” 

Well,” said Barry, after telling of his first 
suspicions, “‘when we found the burned life- 
boat I knew there had been no wrecks along 
here lately, and I remembered that the Jona 
had disappeared without a trace while on her 
way to South America. There weren't any 
storms at the time, and there had been ru- 
mors along the waterfront that she carried 
a consignment of gold for a revolution, so I 
just put two and two together.” 

“She had gold aboard,” said Mr. Pope 
* This gold, but it was for one of the republics, 
and they claim we were carrying contraband 
arms and ammunition. They lay the loss to 
an explosion, and I haven't been able to 
collect insurance on account of that accusa- 
tion.” 

** Well, it was barratry, that’s what it was,” 
said Barry. “She was scuttled in ten fathom, 
and her masts were cut off so she wouldn’t 
show at low tide.” 

“T guess you'll have no trouble collecting, 
now, Mr. Pope,” said Carter, senior. 

“Not a bit,” replied the shipping man. 
** And the boys here will collect, too. There’s 
a nice piece of salvage due on this.” He 
waved out a hand to indicate the stack of 
yellow bars. For a long minute he looked at 


them. “Almost a half-million,” he said, 
musingly. “Lane certainly played for big 
stakes.” 


** And lost them to a boy who has learned 
to always keep his eyes open,” said Mr. 
Carter, proudly. 

Once more a red flush wiped out the 
freckles on Barry’s happy face. 
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SENSATIONAL! 
Comfort beyond belief 








EXTRA LONG STRETCH 


PARIS 


GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


yo? 


“Happy legs are here again: 


ENCIRCLE SIX legs easily 
one leg perfectly. 


yet fit 


A most remarkable improvement in 
garters, you'll agree. Made with long 
stretch, /ong lasting Steinweave Elastic 
(found only in Paris Garters). No 
binding —- no slipping. Perfect fitting. 
Enjoy this economical comfort. 

Made in U.S.A. by A. Stein & Company 

man e ie) 

Shampoo Regularly with 
CUTICURA SOAP 


Preecede by Applications of 


CUTICURA OINTMENT 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 13K, Malden, Mass, 











CARTOONISTS! ARTISTS! 
LEARN TO EARN 


Design Theatrical and Commercial Showeards and Posters 





at home, as taught by a man who has designed posters 
for the leading Broadway Theatres and Fifth Ave. Shop 
in New York, Send for complete Folio, Price $1.00. 


GRANT, 708 West 192nd St., N. Y. C. 


85 Now buys a genu-_ sz 
ine MEAD Bicycle Jay--y 


=" RANGERS cost a few f 








dollars more. Do not buy until you get HB} 

our astonishing new prices and terms. 

9 We ship on ap- 

Days Trial proval. If not Bij 

satisfied after trial return the bicycle. 

if . wheels, i t at balf usual 4 
Tires priten, Wente tor marvelous new prices and terms. } 

\, 






CYCLE COMPANY Writeus 
Oo Rag tree catalog 





Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine showing how 
tu make better pictures and earn_ money 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


MAGIC TRICKS fro 


EASY 
Amaze your friends! Wonderful mystery tricks, card 
tricks easily learned with our instructions Also fun 
making novelties Send 10c for knockout sample card 
trick and complete catalog 
SINGER, Dept. 


1000, 


wo NAVY SUPPLY C 


Bargains— Army, Scout and Sports 
Supplies, Tents, etc. Send 10c¢ for new 
catalog, to be redeemed on first order. 


Army & Navy Supply Co., 4714 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 





Hancock, Wisconsin 


















BIG 3 FT. TELESCOPE, Five Sections, Brass bound, Powerful 8-X 
Lenses. 10 mile range. Special Eye Piece for looking at the 
Sun, included FREE. Canbe used as@ Microscope. Guaranteed 
Big value. Postpaid $1.75. C.O.D. 16c extra. 

BENNER & COMPANY, T-59, Trenton, N. J. 








A New Deal 
For YOU! 


Hundreds of boys are taking 
advantage of the opportunity 
to make money offered by Jack 
Gardiner on the opposite page. 
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Dancers at the Council Fire 


take the hemp from it and spread it out to 
dry, and you will have some as splendid 
black Indian hair as ever adorned a bloody 
scalp. The ends of the locks may be braided 
and tied with red‘tlannel, and allowed to hang 
down on each side of ones face, and not 
even a real Indian will know that it is not 
real hair, unless fe himself makes a 
and touching inspection. 

As for clothes, all you need is a breech clout 
and «a short apron fore and aft. The tan 
which you acquired on the pier at the swim- 
ming pool does the rest for you. Of course, 
if you are one of those unhappy kids who 
did not attend the Dan Beard Camp, you 
can make an artificial tan with grease paint. 
If the suspenders on your bathing-suit have 
left white streaks, of course you will have to 
tint them up to match the rest of the skin. 
But all of you have played Indian often 
enough to know how to fix that part. 

I have also told you in Boys’ Lire how to 
paint ordinary white sneakers so they will 
look like moccasins, but when you paint 
your faces, don’t daub them all over with 
spots as if you had smallpox, but paint broad 
masses, as I remember seeing the Indians 
paint. A broad vermilion forehead, a yellow 
face below the eyes to the chin, or, a yellow 
face from forehead to chin and red circles 
around each eye and around the mouth, give 
a stunning effect. I do not know the mean- 
ing of this style of decoration, but I have 
watched the Indians paint themselves with 
similar patterns. The squaws on the Mojave 
Desert tattoo their chins with streaks of 
blue, looking as if someone had drawn their 
fingernails down their chins and neck. The 
Indians who formerly frequented the lower 
Mississippi painted themselves in the same 
manner, only the stripes were about as wide 
as one’s finger, coming down from the lower 
part of the mouth, away down the neck, 
reminding one of a turtle, when it sticks its 
head up from its shell. If you use either of 
these styles of paint, it will be characteristic 
of the real Indians whom I knew. 

Use any colors on your face you may 
choose which are not poisonous! The colors 





close 





you get with make-up sets of cosmetics are 
probably all harmless, otherwise they could 
not sell them. 

When I was your age, we used brick dust 
for red, and the indigo bluing from the wash- 
tub for blue. But they tell me now that they 


National and Regional Executives meeting 
at Kansas City recently, made a contribu- 
tion towards recreational material for the 
Fort Leavenworth unit. 

On the basis of this need, I have tele- 
graphed to President Roosevelt, offering to 
organize among the Scouts throughout the 
country, adjacent to Conservation Units, a 
collection of serviceable but unused material 
for recreational and educational activities 
from the public for use in both training and 
work camps. There are very patriotic and 
practical values in these camps for our 
country and for its future citizens, and I 
commend them to the study and interest of 
Seouts and Scout Leaders. 


I New York Crry 
AM dictating this page on the eve of 
sailing for the International Scout Conference 
at Gédullé, Hungary, and to the World 
Jamboree. More than three hundred boys 
have sailed already, and many of them are 
now in Europe paying visits to many coun- 
tries on their way to Hungary. I think it is 
a very fine thing that so many boys were 
able to go and to comply with the very 
strict regulations made by the National 
Council that no contributed funds were to 
be used for expenses of Jamboree members. 
It was equally a matter for congratulation, 
I think, that many boys were enabled to 
earn all or a very large part of the expenses 
of the trip. 

Many of the groups on their way to sail 
stopped off at New York and were visitors 
at the National Council Office. Indianapolis, 
Ind., Scouts and their Leaders are taking 
with their equipment a bronze medallion to 
be presented to Lord Baden-Powell, the 
Chief Scout of the World. The medallion 





bears the seal of the State of Indiana, and 
| the Scout Emblem on one side, with a local 
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(Concluded from page 23) 


make bluing of some other material and it is 
not safe to use. White chalk is always safe 
and effective, and with brick dust, white 
chalk and bluing, we used to produce some 
stunning effects. 

If you have a calumet dance, you must 
needs have a calumet pipe to use in the dance. 
On various occasions | have told you how to 
make one of these pipes, but I have not yet 
told you how to make shields and how to 
decorate the chopping-bow! tom-toms. 

At the department store, in the house 
furnishings section, or in the village hardware 
shop, one may buy a wooden chopping-bowl 
for a trifling sum. Sometimes one can get 
them at the ten-cent store. Secure a bowl 
about twelve inches in diameter, and in the 
center of its bottom, bore a hole large enough 
to admit your finger, so that one can easily 
hold the tom-tom with one hand by inserting 
one’s index finger in the finger hole, leaving 
the other hand free to beat the tom-tom. 

Now take the head of an old drum or a 
piece of raw sheepskin which you may get at 
a country butcher shop or at a city packing- 
house, and, while the hide is still green, 
stretch it over the open bowl, drive a brass 
headed tack in the skin and bowl at the four 
points of the compass to hold the hide in 
place, while you carefully stretch and tack 
it down all around the edge. With a sharp 
knife cut off the waste part of the skin below 
the row of tacks. After the skin is dry, paint 
it according to pattern. Also paint the bowl, 
using gaudy reds, yellows and blacks. When 
the paint is dry, attach a number of eagle 
feathers to thongs of buckskin of varying 
lengths, or use the feathers of turkeys, guinea 
fowl or chickens in place of eagle feathers. 
In this case, the thongs will probably be 
chamois skin such as you can buy at the 
drug store. With more brass tacks, fasten 
the free ends of the thongs to the wooden 
bowl in such a manner that they hang dan- 
gling down from the bottom end of the tom- 
tom while you beat it. 

For the drum-stick, whittle a neat stick of 
pine, cedar, or any suitable wood, leaving a 
knob at one end. Wet a piece of chamois 
skin and stretch it over the knob and bind 
it to the handle with a thong. Paint your 
stick red and black; fasten a bunch of feathers 
to the free end, and your tom-tom is com- 
plete 


To make the shields, make some wooden 


Indianapolis scene on the back. Although 
not represented at the last Jamboree, the 
Local Council in the Philippines will have 
eight Scouts in attendance at Gédéllé. They 
will be the only American group of Scouts 
to make the trip to the Jamboree by traveling 
West instead of East. 


Scouts from Bridgeport, Conn., will bear 


an inscribed camp axe to Lord Baden-Powell. 
As a preliminary to the departure, 


more 





Scouts of Lehigh Council, Allentown, Pa., 
give aid in relief projects 


than two thousand Boy Scouts of Bridgeport 


held a Jamboree attended by nearly ten 
thousand persons. Boys of nineteen na- 
tionalities participated and one hundred 


Hungarian parents in 
Bridgeport, representing six local Troops, 
presented the colorful native dance, the 
Czardas. Hungarians in St. Louis were the 
hosts of the St. Louis contingent before it 
left. One of the most interesting figures to 
be at the Jamboree from America is Dr. 
William C. Menninger, of Topeka, Kan. 


Scouts, children of 


General Miles, 


Scout since boyhood. 


organized. 


hoops about two feet in diameter. Over this 
stretch a piece of oilcloth, glazed side in, 
Stitch it with twine to the hoop. Then paint 
the shield according to design, decorate it 
with feathers as you did the tom-tom, and 
there you are! Of course, the shields would 
be much better if they were made of raw- 
hide, but oileloth is easily obtainable at the 
ten-cent store, and is inexpensive. I mean 
the kind that is used to put on shelves and on 
the table, not the thick sort for the floors 
nowadays called linoleum. But that gives 
me an idea. Two circles of linoleum, stitched 
together with the wrong side out, should 
make a bully skin shield, and could be painted 
up ina very savage manner. . 

My secretary tells me that she would hate 
to try to force a needle through linoleum, but 
a Scout would NOT try! He would put the 
circles of linoleum on a board, and with a wire 
nail and a hammer, he would make a series 
of holes all around the circle and close to its 
edge. Then, with a large darning needle, 
he would stitch it together with an overcast 
stitch, by running the needle or thong through 
the nail holes. Shucks! women are funny 
now, aren’t they? But they are useful, be- 
‘ause had it not been for this interruption 
it would never have occurred to me that 
anyone would try to run the needle through 
the linoleum without first making holes for it 
to pass through. 

Now we have the shields, we need the 
lances, and we want real ones. So take a 
large stone in your hands, lift it over your 
heads, and smash it with all your might on a 
stone that is on the ground. Somewhere 
among the fragments there will be one that 
suggests a spearhead, and which, with a 
“hammer stone” held in one hand, may 
easily be chipped into the proper form. Lash 
this spearhead to the end of a staff, don't 
forget to attach plenty of feathers to the 
staff, and you will have just such a lance as 
was used by the Indians back in the Stone 
Age before the white man came to spoil their 
romance, disperse their tribes, and to teach 
them more “civilized” methods of murder 
and warfare. 

Yes, our Indians were SAVAGES, but 
Colonel Bill Cody, Yellow- 
stone Kelly, and Buffalo Jones have all per- 
sonally told me that our Indians were the 
noblest savages on earth, and these men knew 
what they were talking about! 


(Concluded from page 25) 


Skipper of the National Sea Scout Flagship, 


Kansan. Dr. Menninger, is a very well 
known physician of his city, and has been a 
He joined Troop No. 
2, of Topeka, in 1911, when the Troop was 
He later became its Scoutmaster 
and Skipper of the Sea Scout Patrol, which 
in turn became a Sea Scout Ship, twice win- 
ning the National Flagship honor. Dr. 
Menninger is an Eagle Scout and a Quarter- 
master Sea Scout. 

From Harrisburg, Pa., there has gone to 
the Jamboree a_ peculiarly cosmopolitan 
group. The contingent is headed by Rabbi 
Philip Bookstaber. Among the boys in the 
party there is a Negro, and the non-sectarian 
aspects of Scouting are well indicated by the 
fact that there are several Jewish boys, a 
Catholic boy, and a number of Protestants 
all in the one group. 


Paut, MINN. 
Sr 2VEN thousand ina itors saw the fine 
demonstrations put on by more than three 
thousand Scouts at the round- up of St. Paul 
(rea Council. 

One of the most unusual features of this 
altogether interesting and attractive demon- 
stration of Scouting in action, was the build- 
ing of a log cabin in the hall where the 
round-up was held. This particular stunt 
was put on by the Pine Bend Scout club of 
older Scouts, and in seventeen and one-half 
minutes from the time the first log was laid, 
smoke appeared from the chimney of the 
completed building. That's a pretty good 
record. The building measured 14 x 16 ft 
with a porch included, and spectators who 
visited the building after it was finished have 
informed me that one man moved in and 
spent a very pleasant vacation in the place. 
This is only one of the many interesting 
features which marked the occasion. 
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—— engraved medals than you can shake a stick at—official targets and every- 
Anage thing. Just write “Air Rifle Contest, 130 Newbury St., Boston, Mass.”, and 

may nou, nth ; vel have all the information about this greatest of all contests by return 

Lash cbgsiment mail. Be a winner—enroll now. 
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Pw “F big cups or an engraved medal? The No. 25 Daisy Pump Gun 
— ae shown here is built JUST FOR THIS CONTEST—accurate to a hair—beau- 
+ OFFICAL TARGET | tifully balanced—everythinga REAL TARGET GUN should have, and at 
knew ‘os the ridiculously low price of only $3.95. Your local hardware or sporting 
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ee es 6 e* _ other fine guns in the 1933 Daisy line. WIN WITH A DAISY!!! 
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FINGER candy is a compact, energy produc- i 
ing, nourishing food. ‘ 

It will satisfy your hunger and supply pep fj 
to enable you to carry on. | 

BUTTERFINGER is an old fashioned, honey- [ 
comb, molasses candy, filled with smooth pea- ff 
‘ . ‘ nut butter and coated with milk blend choco- | 
There is nothing more enjoyable to a boy than 1.44. Take a liberal supply of BUTTERFINGER 
short, leisurely hikes into the woods, observing 4, your next hike, have it with you always ' 
nature in all its grandeur. Naturally, on these — for your health's sake. ' | 
short hikes you do not want to be burdened Mammoth bars 5c, Generous bars 3c (2 for | 
with heavy supplies. CURTISS BUTTER- 5c}, Liberal size | penny. On sale everywhere. ff 


ACATION season has almost passed, but 
still there is considerable time to continue 
enjoyment of the great outdoors. Every day 
spent out in the open will put you in much 
better trim to withstand the strenuous work in 
the class rooms, which awaits you just ahead. 
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